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No Idle Funds With This Plan 
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What To Do 


To Insure Stable Earnings 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 
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Originally Chartered 1812 


BANKING « TRUST AND 
SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


ee rere esenen. 5 


Packard Building 
Southeast Corner 15th and Chestnut Streets 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Distinctive service for banks 
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based on a service of over a century 
of experience 


Located and well fitted to serve 
Your Philadelphia Associations 
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Collections promptly made 


Member Cable Address 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM *PENCO” 


Accounts of Banks, Corporations and Individuals Solicited. 
Trusts of all kinds Executed. Safe Deposit Boxes Rented. 
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It always has 
stopped raining 


N the midst of a veritable deluge 

that had lasted for several days some- 
body asked a crossroads philosopher: 
“Do you think it will ever stop rain- 
ing?” And the rural sage replied, 
“Well, it always has.” 

So in the stormy days of business 
curtailment, Chrysler Motors executives 
have had faith that fair weather would 
return. Even before they could see 
the first small rift in the clouds of 
depression they held this view. 

With production curtailed by causes 
beyond their control—in the midst of 
a public state of mind that 
must soon collapse of its own 
absurdity—they have devoted 





the talents and energies of this or- 
ganization to preparing for the return 
of better times. 

They have devoted themselves so 
assiduously to the task of improving 
their methods and their products—of 
making these products even greater 
values to the purchasers—that the re- 
sumption of normal buying will find 
them in a most excellent competitive 
position. 

‘When the future unfolds the 
Opportunity to capitalize the lessons 
of economy and efficiency they have 
taught, it will be found that 
the hardships of depression 
were not without benefit. 


All branches on the same tree; all growing out of 
the Chrysler root principle of Standardized Quality 


CHRYSLER MOTORS 


CHRYSLER 


CHRYSLER’ EIGHT . 


IMPERIAL 


CHRYSLER “70™ . 


EIGHT 


CHRYSLER 


CHRYSLER SIX 


DODGE EIGHT DODGE SIX 
DE SOTO EIGHT DE SOTO SIX 
PLYMOUTH 
DODGE TRUCKS, BUSES AND TAXICABS 


FARGO MOTOR COACHES 


CHRYSLER MARINE 


ENGINES 
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Statement of Condition at the Close of Business 
December 31, 1930 


GUARDIAN 
DETROIT BANK 


RESOURCES 





Loans and Discounts - - - - - - - = = §$ 54,236,832.49 


Real Estate Mortgages, etc. - - - - - - - 16,447,058.10 
U. S. Bonds and Certificates - - - - - - - 20,042,530.54 
Other Bonds - - - - - - - - - = - 13,809,447.66 
Banking Quarters and Equipment - - - - - 4,849,286.55 
Customers Liability Letters of Credit 

and Acceptances - - - - - - - + = = 544,763.48 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock - - - - - = - 330,000.00 
Cash and Due from Banks - - - - - - - 27,254,918.95 


" $137.514,837.77 


LIABILITIES 






Capital - - - - - - - - - = = = = $ 5,000,000.00 


Surplus - - - - +--+ +++ ees 6,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits - - - - ----- - 1,094,512.08 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc.- - - - - - 777,585.56 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances - - - - - 544,763.48 
Bills Payable- - - - - - - - = = = = None 
Deposits - - - - - - - = = - + - 124,097,976.65 


$137,514,837.77 








GUARDIAN DETROIT UNION GROUP 





INCORPORATED IN MICHIGAN — FOR MICHIGAN 







The financial institutions comprising the Guardian Detroit Union Group, Inc., have 
combined resources exceeding $500,000,000, and serve over 500,000 customers. 
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Choose legal representatives 
as you choose securities— 


Every bank officer should 
have a Blue Book at his elbow. 

The Blue Book besides con- 
taining a complete and accurate 
list of all banks and bank 
officers, has— 


a carefully compiled, thor- 
ougly revised digest of all 
State laws affecting bank- 
ing— 

a Service Guide section 
which tells where to buy 
all services, supplies and 
equipment used in a bank— 
a list of all non-bank towns, 
showing the nearest acces- 
sible banking point— 

the list of Bank Recom- 
mended Attorneys, one for 
each county— 

and a great deal of other 
information needed by 
bankers, handily indexed 
for quick reference. 


Keep a Blue Book always at 
your elbow because—“if what 
you want to know has anything 
to do with banking, you will 
find it in the Blue Book.” 





The list of selected investment dealers in your Blue 
Book has helped you steadily—so can the Blue Book 
list of Bank Recommended Attorneys. 


Safe 


Bank Recommended Attorneys—listed in your Bankers 
Directory (Blue Book)—are each recommended by a 
banker as worthy of handling your out-of-town legal 
matters. 


Seasoned 


These attorneys are recommended because they have 
handled satisfactorily the business of one or more local 
banks. They are experienced in the work you want 
them to do. 


Marketable 


By “marketable” we mean that the list of Bank 
Recommended Attorneys is easily obtainable at all times. 
It is right at your elbow—in your Blue Book. 


Good Yield 


Matters sent to Bank Recommended Attorneys are 
handled with dispatch. Your money is back to work 
again when it should be—your delay and detail corres- 
pondence is reduced to a minimum. 

Choose your legal representatives by the same stand- 
ards used for buying securities. Use only Bank Recom- 
mended Attorneys listed in your Blue Book. 

Rand M£Nally & Company, 536 South Clark Street, 
Chicago—the largest publishers of banking publications 
in the world. 
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THE YORK WATER COMPANY, YORK, PENNA. 
Edward Leber and W. B. Billmeyer, Asso. Archts. 


A UNIQUE SEFITING 


The York Water Company Building, in the center of a block, has 
been given corner prominence both by its unique setting and by the 
use of crystalline Georgia White Marble. The open spaces hick 
ing the building permit the architectural details to be returned on 
either side of he building giving that three dimensional character 
so often lacking in facades that are wedged between two buildings. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY « TATE + GEORGIA 
1328 Broadway 814 Bona Allen Bldg. 648 Builders’ Bldg. 622 Construction Industries Bldg. 1200 Keith Bldg. 
NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS CLEVELAND 
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THE NEW BURROUGHS 
SAVINGS BANK MACHINE 


posts pass book, ledger, journal 
in one operation 
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Whether pass book, ledger and journal 
are posted at the window, or whether 
pass book and journal are posted at 
the window (and ledger elsewhere), 
the new Burroughs Savings Bank Ma- 
chine will meet your requirements. 


In either event—flat, front-feed in- 
sertion makes it easy for the operator 
to insert forms conveniently and 


rapidly. Also, the standard Burroughs 
visible keyboard, and many auto- 
matic features, make for simplicity, 
ease of operation and for faster 
handling of savings transactions. 


These and other advantages become 
immediately apparent on demon- 
stration. Call the local Burroughs 
office, or write for special folder. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6310 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Copies of the booklet 
"Monolithic Concrete Buildings” 
will be mailed upon request 


Wall of Pantages Theatre, Hollywood, Calif., B. MARCUS PRITECA, Architect; 
Ww. SIMPSON CONSTRUCTION CO., Contractors. 


PORTLAND CEMENT cssociation—- 


Concrete for permanence and firesafety 2 >. — — 
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For 
Foreign Credit 


Information 


~ CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





When you buy bonds you participate in a loan which some- 
i one else has negotiated. You never see the collateral—can’t 
make a title search—have only limited information on the 
continued capacity of the borrower to pay out. > > > > 
Yet, to get marketability, you, must put part of your funds 
into bonds . . . with full knowledge that the value of 


principal will constantly 


Lo | Nn Nn e F U Nn d S fluctuate. No wonder you 
Not Buying Bonds face a continual fight to 


keep the market value of 
your bond account above cost. Hundreds of bankers have 
solved this problem by adopting Moody’s Supervisory Serv- 
ice to supplement their own good judgment. This service 
can do two things for you—effectively and economically. 
> > First, it takes the risk out of bond buying by furnishing 
the facts on which you can buy securities to fit your need, 
at the right price, at the right time, with the right maturity 
and absolute marketability. Second, it will continuously 
watch your entire bond account in order to prevent need- 
less depreciation. Every new development in every bond 


you hold will be instantly reported to you—with an opinion 


as to what you should doanda ) / , 
recommendation for substitu- MO QO D S 
tions, when, as and if needed. INVE STORS S E RVICE 


This is not a ‘‘printed serv- 
65 Broadway, New York City 


ice’. It is personal assistance 
in the management of your bond account. And it is not 
expensive. In fact, the experience of hundreds of banks has 
proven it to be ultimately without cost because of the losses 
it eliminates and the extra profits it makes possible. > > > 
We would like to discuss this subject in detail with you at 
your desk. We can probably help you. Please address your 


inquiry to our principal office. 
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KEYSTONE PHOTO 


Ocean Front, Long Beach, California. 


The nation’s record 
for bank patronage 


is held by Bank of America 


National Trust & Savings Association 


CALIFORNIA 


A CONSOLIDATION OF 


Bank of Italy 


AND BANK of AMERICA of CALIFORNIA 


More than 1,/50,000 depositors 


‘Worms: a state which holds national records in commerce, industrial prog- 
ress, horticulture and education...in civic enterprise, growth in population and 
other phases of development...also has the largest statewide branch banking system 

in the United States, with over 1,750,000 depositors, 












The nationally known Bank of Italy changed its name 
on November 3, 1930, to ““Bank of America National 
Trust and Savings Association” through a consolida- 
tion with Bank of America of California. Both insti- 
tutions were identical in ownership previous to this 
consolidation and both were operating on a statewide 
basis. The united banks serve 243 cities with the high- 
est type of metropolitan banking service. The com- 
bined resources total over one billion dollars. 


FOR ANY SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT 


CALIFSOA NIA 


Write Bank of America, Department of California 
Information. ..Spring at Seventh, LOS ANGELES 
.or No. 1, Powell Street, SAN FRANCISCO 





A view — Cabrillo Bridge in Bank of A merica National Trust & Savings Associa- 
oo Park, San Drege, tion...a National Bank...and Bank of America... 


a California State Bank... are identical in ownership 
and management...438 offices in 243 California cities. 
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GIRL REPORTER 


gives Shanks To 


AMERICAN EXPRESS SERVICE 


(A LETTER OF APPRECIATION) 


“It was midnight when I arrived in Naples 
—an American girl reporter on holiday. 
Imagine my surprise when the concierge 
handed me a cable from my employers 
asking for two five hundred word cables 
on the earthquake. 


“What earthquake? When? Where? 


“T hadn't seen a piece of newsprint in 
heaven knows how many days; didn’t 
speak a word of Italian and had never 
seen Naples before. Yet here was a story 
to get and apparently a big one. 


“The hotel manager who spoke English 
told me a bit about the disaster that had 
the world on tenter-hooks and then shook 
his head. It was impossible to get there. 
It was far up in the mountain country, no 
trains running, no motors available. 


“Frantically I made the rounds of the 
Neapolitan newspapers and every other 
office that was open that time of night, 
only to hear his story repeated by sleepy 
heads. 


“At nine in the morning I remembered 
the American Express. News-gathering 
wasn't in their line, I realized, but per- 
haps they could help a bit. It all seemed 
so hopeless and puzzling, but I explained 
my plight to the manager of the Naples 
office. ‘The city’s full of journalists who 
are trying to get to Melfi and they're not 
having much luck,” he told me. “There's 
only a chance and if you're game, I'll try 
to arrange it.” 


“And he did! With a car and a chauf- 
feur; the manager of his travel depart- 
ment as guide, protector, and assistant; 
a luscious lunch from the Excelsior, 
camera, cartons of films, and a perfectly 
noble letter of introduction and entreaty 
designed to smooth my path with the 
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Fascist guards. All this within the space 
of half an hour! 

‘From then on it was easy if somewhat 
uncertain sailing for the travel depart- 
ment manager proved himself an excellent 
interpreter, as well as a helpful friend. 
Seventeen hours later I was filing a cable 
that appeared on page one in newspapers 
over on the Pacific coast within a few 
hours. 


“I contend that American Express is 
synonymous with service and the only 
friend a traveling American needs.” 


accepted the world over 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travelers cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itineraries, cruises and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the world by the American Express Travel Department 
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39 Executives In 33 States Give 


Answers To 126 Questions 


The following are sample questions that indicate 
the practical value of this issue to every banker. 


1. Is the big account necessar- 
ily the one that pays the bank? 
Page 79. 

2. Are you sure all your direc- 
tors are working for the best 
interests of your bank and doing 
all that they can to further the 
bank’s development? Page 79. 


3. Is there any way that your 
bank’s profits can go to deposi- 
torsinstead of to the stockholders? 
Page 79. 


4. What is the basis for deter- 
mining the amount of primary 
and secondary reserve? Page 81. 


5. How does local loan demand 
affect the bank’s selection of 
securities? Page 81. 


6. How does liquidity of loans 
have an influence over primary 
and secondary reserves? Page 8l. 


7. Does the quantity of eligible 
paper enable your bank to earn 
more or less? Page 81. 


8. What six plans are probably 
best for influencing savings de- 
posits in 1931? Page 84. 


9. Is it safe for a bank to sug- 
gest investing savings funds in 
securities, and how can the bank 
benefit if it does so? Page 84. 


10. What influence does the 
rate of interest paid have on 
the quantity of savings deposits? 
Page 84. 

11. Is there one important rea- 
son why savings accounts are 
closed and what can your bank 
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OR seven years we have 

found THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY most interest- 
ing and instructive. 

It is my opinion that every 
bank official should read 
THE BANKERS MONTH- 


LY regularly in order that 
he may keep up to date in 
his ideas and services that 
his institution should give to 
its customers. 


ALBERT E. BINDER 


Manager and Examiner, Columbus Clearing 
House Association, Columbus, Ohio 





do to prevent closures for 
this reason? Page 84. 


12. Are the banks in groups 
mostly large or small? Page 87. 


13. Do groups operate in re- 
gions of large banks? Page 87. 


14. Where are most of the 
group systems centered? Page 87. 


15. What is the common way 
for a group member to keep in 
touch with the head office? Page 
87. 


16. Can good profits be made 
on the safest bonds? Page 88. 


17. Can a bank operate safely 
without a bond investment? Page 
89. 


18. Is it possible to make a 
small bank’s bond account as 
safe and profitable as that of a 
big city bank? Page 89. 


19. How low have the costs 


of erecting bank buildings gone? 
page 90. 


20. What can your bank do to 
increase the earnings of local de- 
positors by helping their factories 
develop foreign trade? Page 91. 


21. Is the local bank important 
in foreign trade transactions, and 
how can a local bank benefit 
from this work? Page 91. 


22. Willacceptances make auto- 
mobile financing safer for a bank? 
Page 93. 


23. How do acceptances aid in 
improving the statement of a 
dealer? Page 93. 


24. What is the most important 
of the various reasons for 1930 
bank failures? Page 97. 


25. Can the depression rightly 
be shouldered with most of the 
responsibility for 1930 bank fail- 
ures? Page 97. 


26. Have affiliations with other 
banks had anything to do with 
closing banks in 1930? Page 97. 

27. What lessons can be learned 
from 1930 failures? Page 97. 

28. Why should more attention 


be given to loans than to any 
other one item in 1931? Page 97. 


29. Should banks advertise for 
loans? Page 102. 


30. Can a bank advertise with- 
out newspapers? Page 108. 


31. Is there really a waste cir- 
culation in newspapers for bank 
advertising? Page 108. 
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NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 * 193! 


A CONDENSED STATEMENT of CONDITION 


Covering all Offices and Foreign Branches 
as of December 31, 1930 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks $138,448, 227.57 
United States Government Securities. ... 48,165,149.54 
State and Municipal Securities 11,845,896.62 
Acceptances of Other Banks .  §6,177,171.83 
Demand Loans to Brokers 42,454,783.44 
Loans, Discounts and Investments 
Banking Houses 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 


Total 


LIABILITIES 
$44,500,000.00 
41,075,253.93 


Reserves, including Interest, Taxes, Dividend, and Un- 
earned Discount 


Acceptances Executed for Customers 
Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills Sold 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches and Other Lia- 
bilities 
Deposits 
Total 


$297,091 229.00 
384,981 ,528.19 
15,511,215.52 
49,630,979.40 
3,507 ,428.38 


$750,722,380.49 “ 


$85,575,253.93 


4,406,989.34 
52,266,347.17 
22,923,266.44 


4,315,093.79 
581 ,235,429.82 


$750,722,380.49 V 


The figures of Old Colony Trust Company and The First National Old 
Colony Corporation, both of which are beneficially owned by the stock- 
holders of The First National Bank of Boston, are not included in the 


above statement. 
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Distinctive 
Service for 
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Resources exceed Dearborn, Monroe 
$650,000,000.00 and Clark Streets 
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A banking unit is the place where sits a financially 
and mentally able banker with the right to say yes or no. 
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Every community unit has a right to at least one of them 


Who Gets Your Bank’s Profits— 


The Stockholders. Or The Depositors? 


NY banker who will benefit from the suggestions given 
here can greatly improve the safety of his bank. 
The aggressiveness suggested is greatly needed right now. 


NEW ship is set afloat, and cut 
ting cleanly through the water 
sets a speed that, as time moves on, 
is slackened by the gathering and 
clustering on her bottom and sides 
of those maritime pests known as 
barnacles. After a time, she must go 
into dry dock and have the barnacles 
removed; they cling so tenaciously 
that steel scrapers must be used. 
Little different is the experience of 
the new bank, unless operated under 
exceptionally expert management. 
and the object of this articie is to 
point out to all banks, and particu- 
larly to those that are new in the field 
some of the contributary causes that 
will slow progress or ultimately 
wreck the ship. 


It Is Better To Charge Off A Poor 
Loan Than To Carry It 


Every bank requires semi-annual 
or annual ‘‘secraping’’ to free itself 
of impedimenta, and the job of doing 
this is the direct responsibility of the 
officers and directors. When we hear 
of a bank that has failed, or escaped 
failure through absorption by an- 
other and more successful institu- 
tion, in nine cases out of ten, instead 
of attributing the trouble to ‘‘ frozen 
assets’’, it could be properly ascribed 
to failure upon the part of the man- 
agement to keep the institution clean, 
as it goes. 


By CHARLES NEVANS 


An officer of a metropolitan bank. 


HIS article shows what 

help can be secured from 
metropolitan banks for im- 
proving the set-up, the poli- 
cies and the earnings of local 
banks. Never has such help 
been needed more than now. 
False pride sometimes pre- 
vents a local banker from 
asking for this help, but no 
public announcement need 
be made of the request for 
help. The metropolitan 
bank’s advice is simply a 
matter of one business asso- 
ciate sharing his experience 
with another. 


Such banks, through false pride 
that moves them to keep their figures 
up, will hesitate to charge off a loan 
that develops the usual symptoms of 
being bad or decidedly questionable, 
and will insist upon carrying it 
along, through some fancied hope of 
ultimately making collection. Look- 
ing as good, in figures, as the best 
loans in the bank, the public is fooled 
and frequently the bank management 
itself is lulled into a false sense of 
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security regarding such a loan. 

A bank spreads itself immod- 
erately in its outlay for building and 
fixtures. A big splutter, a big show 
of stone and cement and tiers of of- 
fice rental spaces on which a theore- 
tical or paper profit is nursed as to 
what will be. Later, as experience 
runs along, there seems to be a nat- 
ural shrinking from using the pencil 
in cold analysis and charging off suf- 
ficient to take good care of natural 
depreciation as well as deficiency in 
income. 

A big man, whose name and in- 
fluence cuts a wide swath in the 
community, comes in and conde- 
scendingly gives the bank an active 
account in which the handling of a 
multitude of cheeks and a few large 
notes is concerned. He even goes far 
enough to refer to your institution 
as ‘‘My Bank’’, and incidentally 
lends his name in endorsements on 
sundry loans to others—loans that 
are nothing to the bank primarily, 
although frequently something to the 
endorser. The banker who hasn’t 
the proper stiffening in his backbone 
passes these loans for fear of giving 
offense, if declined. Meanwhile, 
again the pencil of cold analysis is 
withheld from accounting of the 
bank’s cost in handling his multitude 
of checks, the making up of payrolls, 
and so on. This ‘‘big man’’ becomes 








just another big barnacle that is 
slowing the ship. 

A ease occurred some time ago in 
which a small bank called for a sur- 
vey by having its city correspondent 
send one of its experienced men down 
to spend a few days in helpful sug- 
gestions to the cashier. He was given 
carte blanche to go into any and all 
matters, and, of course, one of the 
first items he looked over was the 
bank’s loans. 


A Bank Director Becomes A 
Professional Endorser 


In going through these loans he 
found any number of small notes, ap- 
parently of accommodation charac- 
ter, bearing the endorsement of Mr. 
J. B. X——. 

‘Who is this man, J. B. X——?”’ 

‘*Oh, he’s our lawyer,’” promptly 
answered the cashier. ‘*‘ He’s perfect- 
ly good. I reckon he’s worth $100,000 
or more.”’ 

‘*You say he is your lawyer. Does 
this mean that he is on your pay- 
roll, or do you just employ him in 
special matters ?”’ 

‘*T guess we do both. We pay him 
a regular salary of $25 per month— 
you_know he is one of our directors, 
too, and has his office upstairs. We 
pay him this salary and then I can 
run up and ask him special questions 
about legal things, when I am in 
doubt. But when it comes to any 
“ase We may have in court, we pay 
him his regular fees.”’ 

‘‘Suppose we take a look at his 
account,’’ suggested the visiting 
banker. ‘‘He must carry a pretty 
good balance with you, since you dis- 
count all of these notes for him.”’ 

‘““Oh no, he doesn’t earry much 
balance; in fact, sometimes I have 
to send up to his office to get him to 
make a sufficient deposit to take care 
of his checks. But we don’t discount 
those little notes for him, we take 
them from the people direct. You 
see, it is this way: these people go to 
him to borrow the money and he gen- 
erally takes some kind of security, 
and charges them a fee for drawing 
the papers, then he endorses the notes 
and they come down to us and we 
discount them !’’ 

Another barnacle, 
fastened. 


you see, has 


One Big Account Cost The 
Bank $100 A Month 


To sum this story up, the visiting 
banker made an analysis of the 
manufacturing account of the ‘‘ Big 
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A Specialist From 
A Metropolitan Corre- 
spondent Helped Cor- 

rect The Following 

Faults 


1. Extremely doubtful 
loans carried with the good 
ones as assets. 


2. Insufficient charge-off 
for building and equipment 
depreciation and obsoles- 
cence. 


3. Large active accounts 
that cost far more than they 
could possibly earn. 


4. Directors who endorsed 
paper for borrowers for a fee. 


5. Directors who did not 
give the same consideration 
to the bank that they give 
to their own business. 


6. “Other real estate’’. 
= 


Man”’ in the town and found that 
the little bank was pocketing a loss 
of approximately $100 per month 
through transit, postage, express 
charges on payroll money, and so on. 
In the case of the lawyer, the bank 
was having all the expense of postage 
on notices and a lot of other collect- 
ing expense incident to the collecting 
of any number of small loans on 
which the lawyer received a legal 
fee and the bank got only simple dis- 
count, with a minimum charge of 25 
cents when the discount was less. 

Differing from the ship, a_ bank 
more frequently suffers from barn- 
acles that attach themselves on the 
inside. 


Disorderly Quarters A Bad Sign 


These we find too often, not only 
in the service departments, but quite 
frequently a big one is found sitting 
in an executive chair. And when we 
have barnacles both inside and out, 
the bank becomes water-logged or 
frozen, and the inevitable result fol- 
lows. 

Among the inside barnacles, I 
should like to refer first to the eare- 
less and uncleanly condition which 


prevails, in a physical sense, in so 
many banks, and particularly in a 
number of small banks. 

In this connection, I heard a bank 
eXaminer say once that in nine cases 
out of ten, when he entered a bank 
for the first time, he had but to sweep 
his eyes around and note the physi- 
cal aspect in order to judge whether 
or not he would find clean assets and 
a healthy financial aspect in the op- 
eration of the institution. Not al- 
ways, he said, did this theory prove 
out—but in practically all cases it 
would apply. 


A Housecleaning May Be Needed 
On The Board 


We often find one or more barn- 
acles sitting in the circle of diree- 
tors. 

There is the indisecreet director 
who cannot keep to himself private 
matters that are discussed in the 
board room. 

Another is found in the director 
who frowns upon propositions for 
accommodations to a business that 
may be in competition with his own. 

Still another is the one who, by in- 
fluence of his office, would have the 
bank do things that would indirectly 
benefit his business, without proper 
consideration to the bank itself. 

Always we have at least one on 
each board who is still living in the 
tallow candle age and applies the 
brakes to forward movements that 
are in the trend of modern progress. 
This class is largely dying of old age, 
and as they die, the ship is lightened. 

The barnacles that have had the 
greatest play in leaving country 
banks on the shoals of despair have 
been found in an excess of land mort- 
gage loans. Land mortgages may be 
the best security in the world, on the 
average of final liquidation, but are 
one of the surest things to hold a 
bank back, if not entirely wreck it, if 
taken in excess. 

‘*There are many banks in whose 
statements we will find an item that 
should not be there. It is under the 
caption: ‘Other real estate owned.” 

The local borrower must be ac- 
commodated, of course, but he must 
reward the bank with justifying bal- 
ances, and stated curtailments of the 
loans. The bank must limit the ex- 
tent of loans to such part of the loan- 
able funds as represent only a rea- 
sonable portion of the whole, devot- 
ing other funds to a good secondary 
reserve and current commercial en- 
gagements. 
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4 Principles 


. noe 


Back of Fund Conversion 


: s 1. Rate of stability of deposits—the greater 
. this rate, the lesser need be the primary and 
secondary reserve. 


2. Local loan demand—the greater the de- ~° 
' mand, the greater need be the economic and 
security diversification. The real picture of the 
| demand is often distorted in a banker’s mind 
because he has not made a complete survey. 
There are often more loans going away from 


, liquidity, the lesser need be the primary and 

» 3 secondary reserve. 

» 4. Eligible paper—the greater the percentage 

— of eligible paper, the lesser need be the primary 

x | and secondary reserve. aesets cafaing the wtmect by using the, tae: 

it lation method described and illustrated with 

this article. 

nf 

1- 

le 
*| No Idle Funds W1 
*| INO Idie Funds Wit is Flan 
yn ‘ 

ne 

va ERE isa method for developing a financial program 

vt for a bank that shows up funds that are not working 

re, and keeps the earning assets well balanced as to type. 

ad. 

e 

- By H. N. STRONCK & J. EIGELBERNER 

ve Consultants to Banks and Bankers 

rt- 

be INANCIAL management is the 1. Demand deposits and borrowed from an average detailed balance 
he heart of commercial bank man- money. sheet which is compiled at the end 
re agement, for it relates to the most 2. Savings deposits. of each month and shows the avail- 
a proper and effective reinvestment of 3. Publie funds. able funds for conversion into earn- 
if the depositors’ and stockholders’ 4. Available capital funds. ing assets. The shortages and over- 

funds, to the best interests of these It is possible that a bank may have ages from standard figures in the 
yse two groups. These funds must be re- gome other class of funds, such as past month should be studied closely 
iat invested with all of the following «other time deposits”’ or ‘‘other de- so that the variations ean be reduced 
the objectives in mind: mand funds.’’ It may also be the in the following month. It must also 
Ee 1. To secure a proper balance be- case that a part of the time deposits be remembered that these percent- 
ac- tween the various types of assets into or demand deposits are very volatile ages may vary slightly from month 
ast which these funds are converted. cr out of line with the deposits as a to month, the same as a budget must 
al- 2. To maintain an adequate posi- whole, If such is the ease, a separate be flexible to meet changing condi- 
the tion of liquidity. class would be set up. tions. 
ex- 3. To secure an adequate yield. In the accompanying tables are 
an- 4. To protect the ‘principal of How To Determine What Funds examples of ‘‘sources and conversion 
ea- each item of assets. Should Be Converted of funds’’ and the four portfolios, 
rot- As a general rule, there are four In order to see how much available which are set up, are typical of a 
ary classes of liability funds which may funds there are, it is necessary to specific condition found in one bank. 
en- be converted into earning assets. make up ‘‘sources and conversion of Since underlying factors vary, the 
These are: funds tables.’’ These are prepared percentages are not to be considered 
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town than are made in the banks. 
3. Liquidity of local loans—the greater the 
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Examples Of Tables Made By One Bank To Deter- 
mine The Amount Of Money Availabie For 
Conversion Into Earning Assets 


Since underlying factors vary, the percentages are 
not to be considered as standard for all banks. 


TABLE 1. SOURCES OF FUNDS 


Demand — 
Individual . eT ee ne ee $4,085,000 
Bank. . oe ee 1,300,000 
U. S. Government. 15,000 
I I i ch eee gxlwes 
RUM 6 i i eg 


Capital Funds 
Capital. . 
Surplus. . 
Undivided profits. . 150,000 
Reserves. . 100,000 $1,250,000 
Less: Federal Reserve Bank stock. 30,000 

Fixed assets . " 620,000 

Net Available Invested Capital... 


Total Funds Subject to Conversion... 


is 500,000 
500,000 


TABLE 2. 


Cash and Due from Banks 
Cash. . siwicedaee a aueee 
Due from banks. . es 600,000 
Transit and reserves. __ 600.000 


U. S. Government Bonds. 
(Of the above $150,000 are pledged) 


Other bonds and securities.......... 


Loans and Discounts 
Commercial paper, call loans,bankers 
acceptances, etc.. 
Loans to concernswith national credit 
rating. . De are ais kee SK ORE w 
Local Loans 
Loans secured by: 
Marketable securities Sar 
Prime local securities.............. 1,634,000 
Unsecured and endorsed........... 2,064,000 
Mortgages. . : ‘4, . 1,634,000 
Total Loans and Discounts. Le 
Total Converted Funds.............. 


CONVERSION OF FUNDS 


$1,500,000 
500,000 


1,000,000 


$430,000 
430,000 


$8,600,000 


TABLE 3. DEMAND DEPOSITS PORTFOLIO 


Available Funds $5,400,000 


Per cent 
. Cash reserve, due from banks, transit and 
exchanges (The primary reserve)....... 22 
. Call loans, commercial paper, bankers 
en: etc., (Part of merged 
reserve) . : 
. Loans to concerns : with national ‘eretlit 
rating. . " Penna aie 
. Prime first mortgage loans... 
. Loans secured by: 
a Marketable securities 1 
b Prime local securities 
ec Unsecured and endorsed 
. Total loans and discounts.............. 
. Bonds and securities 
a “Free” U.S. governments........... 
b Other bonds and securities........... 
Total bonds and securities................ 
Total available funds 


Per cent 


(Continued on next page) 


$ 5,400,000 
5,000,000 
600,000 


600,000 
$11,600,000 


$11,600,000 


Dollars 


$1,188,000 


270,000 


486,000 


2,214,000 
2,970,000 


432,000 
810,000 


$1,242,000 
$5,400,000 





as standard for all banks. 

In the ‘‘sourees of funds,”’ if there 
is any borrowed money it should be 
in the same class as demand deposits. 
From these funds should be deducted 
any specific amount alloted to a de- 
partment. For example, if a bond 
department, foreign department or 
any other non-banking department 
has a definite allotment which is 
available to that department, this 
amount should be deducted from 
some deposit fund group or from 
‘* Available Invested Capital.”’ 

If a bank has any non-earning in- 
vestments or non-earning loans, the 
amount of these should be deducted 
from the capital funds in order to 
arrive at a ‘‘Net Available Invested 
Capital’’ figure. These deductions 
are in addition to those for ‘‘ Federal 
Reserve Bank Stock’’ and ‘‘ Fixed 
Assets’’ made from eapital funds. 

This portfolio is characterized by 
a high primary reserve, a good sec- 
ondary reserve and a high percentage 
of a mixture of commercial loans. 
The primary and secondary reserves 
should be set high enough to take 
eare of any fluctuations which take 
place in the demand deposits. If the 
amount of funds in transit is very 
high, or if the deposits have a high 
degree of fluctuation, it might be 
necessary to inerease the pereentage 
of the primary or secondary reserves. 

The loan portfolio should be well 
diversified according to the nature 
of the business of the borrower and 
security. Included in this portfolio 
should be open lines which are of a 
liquid nature. This loan portfolio 
should keep ‘‘turning”’ so that it will 
remain liquid, 

The free United States govern- 
ment bonds may be used for borrow- 
ing and also provide an item of diver- 
sification in the investment account. 
The other bonds and securities be- 
long to the investment account of the 
bank and are under the same man- 
agement as those in the savings funds 
portfolio. The management of this 
portfolio is one of the most important 
phases of loan administration. 

Since savings deposits did not 
fluctuate to any great degree, and 
such is the case in most banks, it is 
not necessary to have a high primary 
reserve, consisting of cash, due from 
banks, transit and exchanges. 

In addition to the primary reserve, 
there is a secondary reserve item of 
call loans, commercial paper, bank- 
ers’ acceptances, and so on. Twenty- 
five per cent of this group of funds 
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is converted into loans secured by 
first mortgages, the only group from 
which loans of this type are made. 
This type of loan, as a rule, is not 
very liquid, so it is essential that it 
be made from a group of funds which 
does not fluctuate widely. A high 
percentage of these funds is con- 
verted into loans secured by market- 
able securities. This type of loan is 
an investment or time loan and, 
when secured by ample margin, is an 
excellent loan for a bank to earry. 
The collateral on these loans should 
be watched very closely, to make cer- 
tain that the margin is sufficient. 

The amount in United States gov- 
ernment bonds is small since there is 
little chance that it would be neces- 
sary to use these bonds to borrow 
money. Since time funds do not 
fluctuate to any great degree, the pri- 
mary and secondary reserve items 
are sufficient to take care of all cir- 
cumstances. However, it is necessary 
to have some United States govern- 
ment bonds in order to have a well- 
balanced portfolio. 

Twenty-five per cent of the time 
funds is converted into other bonds 
and securities. This is a part of the 
investment account of the bank and 
should be managed by the investment 
committee, 

This investment account should be 
considered as an investment portfolio 
and its objective, diversification and 
management, should be the same in 
principle as a well-regulated invest- 
ment trust restricted to the purchase 
of investment securities. If banks 
will approach the management of 
this account from that angle, they 
will have no diffieulty in establish- 
ing a sound diversification as between 
types of securities, geographical, 
economie and management distribu- 
tion. If managed from an _ invest- 
ment trust angle, appreciable profits 
should be made, under normal bond 
market conditions, in the trading 
and sale of items in this account. In 
other words, this should be a dynamic 
account, not a dormant one. 

Due to the high volatility of public 
fund accounts, it is necessary to have 
a high primary and secondary re- 
serve. For this reason, 25% has been 
alloted to cash and due from banks 
and 50% to eall loans, commercial 
paper, bankers’ acceptances, and so 
on. This should be sufficient to meet 
the demands of this group and the 
remaining 25% is alloted to free 
United States government bonds so 
they may be used for borrowing. 
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TABLE 4. SAVINGS DEPOSIT PORTFOLIO 
Available Funds $5,000,000 








Per cent Per cent Dollars 
1. Cash reserve, due from banks, transit and 
exchange (The primary reserve)........ 7 ¥ 350,000 
2. Call loans, commercial paper, bankers 
acceptances, etc. wer of eeneneied 
reserve) . 10 500,000 
3. Loans secured, by first. mortgages. 25 1,250,000 
4. Loans secured by marketable securities 
(Time loans). . : : 30 1,500,000 
Total loans and dincounts. 65 3,250,000 
Bonds and securities 
a. Free U. S. governments............. 3 150,000 
b. Other bonds and securities.......... 25 1,250,000 
Total bonds and securities................ 28 1,400,000 
‘Total avaliable TW... . <5 cs cscsaccccs 100 5,000,000 
TABLE 5. PUBLIC FUNDS PORTFOLIO 
Available Funds $600,000 
Per cent Per cent Dollars 
1. Cash, reserve, due from banks, transit and 
exchanges (The primary reserve)....... 25 $ 150,000 
2. Call loans, commercial paper, bankers 
acceptances, etc. (Part of secondary 
WN Sos aires atte tesscsdauan 50 300,000 
5. Total loans and discounts.............. 50 300,000 
6. Bonds and securities 
a. Free U. S. government bonds. . 25 150,000 
b. Other bonds and securities..........  .. aceon aus 
7. Total bonds and securities....... eae 25 150,000 
Bp ee 100 600,000 
TABLE 6. CAPITAL FUNDS PORTFOLIO 
Available Funds $600,000 
Per cent Per cent Dollars 
1. Cash, reserve, due from banks, transit and 
exchanges (The primary reserve)....... ©. gg kc ee es 
5. Loans and discounts.................. $ 350,000 
6. Bonds and securities 
a. Free U. S. government bonds. . 100,000 
b. Pledged U.S. bonds(to secure deposits) 150,000 
7. Total bonds and securities. 250,000 
pi re re 600,000 
TABLE 7. CONSOLIDATED PORTFOLIO 
Available Funds $11,600,000 
Standard Actual Over or 
Short 
1. Cash, reserve, due from banks, 
transit and exchanges — prim- 
ary reserve) . : . .$ 1,688,000 $ 1,500,000 $ 188,000* 
2. Call loans, ‘commercial paper, 
bankers acceptances, etc. (Part 
of secondary reserve). . 1,070,000 430,000 640,000* 
3. Loans to concerns with ‘national 
CIEE PR okie de aeknge cuers 486,000 430,000 36,000* 
4. Prime first mortgage loans....... 1,250,000 1,634,000 384,000 
5. Loans secured by: 
a. Marketable securities . 2,408,000 
b. Prime local securities. . ... 4,064,000 1,634,000 2,042,000 
c. Unsecured and endorsed... .. . 2,064,000 
Total loans and discounts.......... 6,870,000 ,600, 1,730,000 
6. Bonds and securities 
a. Free U.S. governments... ... 832,000 350,000 482,000* 
b. Pledged U. S. governments ne 
secure deposits). . 150,000 |. ree 
ce. Other bonds and securities. 2,060,000 1,000,000 1,060,000* 
Total bonds and securities......... 3,042,000 1,500,000 1,542,000* 
Total available funds............. .$11,600,000 $11,600,000 ee er 


* Short. 








Plans For Increased Savings 
Suggested By 1,000 Bankers 


HIS is the fourth of a series of articles based upon a nation-wide 
investigation on savings. Mr. Holmes here sums up the sug- 
gestions for action gleaned from the reports of bankers in 40 states. 


HE old teacher who insisted to 

his student, a young prince, that 
there is no royal road to learning, 
would say the same thing to bankers 
who want savings account growth. 

Repeatedly and in widely sepa- 
rated sections, as well as in manufac- 
turing, mining, or even agriculture, 
reference to depression, deflation, anc 
unemployment brought these added 
comments that ‘‘people are much 
more discriminating’’; ‘‘they are 
not huying so fast’’; ‘‘there is quite 
a little saving from fear, that is, fear 
of losing jobs or euts in wages.’’ An 
Indiana banker says, ‘‘people are 
cetting tired of being in debt.”’ 

From these and other items it 
seems clear that the uncertainties of 
the last year or more and the hectic 
experiences of the last eight years 
have had good results. 

People have learned to build up a 
resistance until selling is more 
gauged to normal needs; in fact the 
newer science in selling is to create 
the sense of need until the prospect 
wants to buy. 


Saving In Installments 
Growing Popular 


People now commit themselves to 
forced saving by the installment 
method as a better answer. This al! 
means a new day for the old savings 
account, if its virtues are persistently 
and intelligently sold. Scores of 
bankers who testified to growing sav- 
ings, told of continuous advertising, 
of .personal solicitation, of teaching 
thrift. 

In these days of frozen assets, of 
deflated prices or values, of building 
and loan investments not being so 
liquid, of no more easy borrowing for 
the average man, the availability and 
liquidity of the savings account is of 
new importance and has powerful! 
sales appeal again. 
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By C. O. HOLMES 


President, Central Trust and Savings Bank, Gary, Ind. 


What To Do To 
Increase Savings 
Balances 


1. Encourage systematic 
saving. Advertising, per- 
sonal solicitation, and edu- 
cational work has been 
successful in accomplishing 
this in many banks. 


2. Sell your customers on 
the importance of cash re- 
serves. 


3. Suggest definite objec- 
tives for saving. This is 
working better today than 
ever before. 


4. Suggest saving for in- 
vestment, and be ready with 
the securities when the right 
amount has been accumu- 
lated. 


5. The rate of interest 
does not influence materially 
the quantity of savings funds, 
so adjust your rate to what- 
ever is necessary to insure 
your bank a profit. 

6. Confidence of the pub- 
lic in your institution is the 
basis for the success of any 
plan you may undertake. 


Along with that, the alert banker is 
complimenting his customers by com- 
paring them to modern business con- 
cerns whose financial statements al- 


ways show strong cash resources. 

If an automobile manufacturer, 
like one who advertised recently that 
its resourees were over half eash, 
needs liquidity for ups and downs, 
our average American now senses 
better than ever his need for a similar 
precaution. 


Definite Objectives Attract 
Systematic Saving 

Another significant straw in the 
wind of real help to those bankers 
who say, like one from Delaware, 
‘*No one seems interested in saving 
for a rainy day any more’’ is the re- 
markable way in which saving now 
responds to definite objectives in- 
stead of that intangible thing called 
‘‘old age’’ or ‘‘a rainy day.’’ 

Note the great sweep and growth 
of Christmas Savings. In ease after 
case we find that from 20% to 40% 
of the Christmas Saving is saved and 
not spent, until a national estimate 
that 30% of these go into savings 
seems reasonable. 

Over and over again, especially in 
metropolitan centers and _ larger 
banks it was shown that specifie ob- 
jectives furnished the real pull in 
persistent savings growth. 

Saving for a home has become sav- 
ing for taxes, for college, for a vaca- 
tion trip, for insurance, for travel— 
in fact it has become practical, 
definite, immediate. 

Then the tendency to invest, while 
it is a little hard on the old-fashioned, 
dormant savings balance, is reassur- 
ing, even though it points to the need 
for adaptation on the part of bankers 
more and more. 

Watch the figures on how the lists 
of stockholders lengthen every time 
choice stocks take a serious or pro- 
longed drop. Brokers and gamblers 
do not get into those new lists of 
holders. Every time such a list 
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A new sign is needed to encourage savings say the bankers answering the list of questions on savings. Saving for a 
definite objective now has more appeal than saving for an indefinite “rainy day.”’ 


lengthens the average number o 


f ~ _° * -.. 
shares held per person goes down. Sav Ines Principles 


That all means that our American 
is becoming capitalistic and canny. 
He bides his time in scores of thon- 
sands of cases; builds up his savings, 
if urged or helped, and then when 
the bears take a ride, he’s often sit- 
ting around casually ready with real 
eash to pick what he wants out of the 
‘blue chip’’ pile and puts it away. 


Experience With Stocks Can 
Be Turned To Savings 


Now friend banker must learn 
from this that he can ‘‘make busi- 
ness’’ here. Agreed that stock mar- 
ket operators and brokers have shut 
the local banker out of fair commis- 
sions or earnings on these buyings by 
the little fellow, some help is seen 
even here. 

Alert stock salesmen who lost out 
in the erash and who knew of the re- 
sentment of the banker who very 
properly felt he should have pay for 
the business he controlled or direct- 
ed, soon devised pooling of purchases 
and now, to the joy of the banker, 
they’re courting him. 

Just as in the commercial depart- 
ment the keen executive is insisting 
more and more that each account pay 
its way, now in savings we must earn 
from the money as it comes in an 
earn from it as it goes out as well as 
keep track of where it went and find 
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Base Cultivation Of 
Savings Accounts 


On These 


1. Money issaved for what 
it will buy in the future. 

2. Desires can best be 
visioned through the medium 
of savings. 


3. Saving with anticipa- 
tion of the object desired 
becomes a happy thing in 
itself. 

4. Accounts are closed 
when there is no _ special 
desire back of them. 


5. Accounts remain dor- 
mant when there is no special 
desire back of them. 


6. Desire may be inspired 
by the bank’s literature. 


7. Desire may be kept 
alive; it may be intensified; 
but it may be more easily 
intensified when the account 
is first opened. 


other opportunities, time after time, 
to get another turn-over out of that 
bit of busy capital in a bond or stoek 
certificate, as we help its owner to 
keep it at work and in sound chan- 
nels. We need not be, we cannot be 
brokers, specialists, or analysts, but 
we can readily get the help and clear 
counsel of these men from reliable 
sources, 

By the way, the sharp comment by 
a Missouri banker to the effect that 
‘*Your questions are so indefinite, 
general, each person will understand 
differently and as a result your re- 
sume will be ‘bull’ ’’ in part caused 
us to re-read and dig for much of 
this direct comment that is quoted. 

For the few, perhaps a dozen or so, 
who said they were not trying to in- 
erease time deposits, another Mis- 
sourian said ‘‘ Have too many now.’’ 
This reassuring word came from sev- 
eral brethren who faced squarely the 
problem of cutting interest on sav- 
ings accounts. 


Cut In Interest Rates Does 
Not Reduce Savings 


Not one of the half dozen who told 
of eutting from 4% to 3% suffered 
any decline in savings, due in part 
to consistent and frank advertising. 
In the days ahead of cheaper capital, 
we must more of us face this task. 

Several banks which have for years 
urged 4% are now in liquidation. 
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Incidentally it is of sufficient in- 
terest, we are sure, to banker read- 
ers, to know the trends discovered in 
’ the habits of people, insofar as they 
ean be thus scanned, to share with 
you the estimate that something like 
30% of the savings customers of bank 
after bank are either investors or in- 
vestment minded. 

We speak of this in slightly differ- 
ent form because this average of an 
estimate by scores of bankers becomes 
one of many straws that shows the 
way the wind blows. If 30% of our 
savings customers are either inves- 
tors or investment minded, that 
means that when the banker fails to 
rearrange his facilities to take ad- 
vantage of and make money from this 
business, he is just letting another 
form of business get away from him, 
as he did when he permitted indus- 
trial and character loans to go shop- 
ping. 

To the bankers, particularly in the 
East, who have become more accus- 
tomed to this attitude and who have 
for a long while taken earnings out 
of that business, this failure on our 
part in the Middle West, or in other 
sections, to adapt ourselves, seems to 
them a very short-sighted policy and 
a strange attitude. 


Too Many Banks 
Not Enough Bankers 


Perhaps here is the place to say a 
thing that is often said of our bank- 
ers and that, in the terse language of 
a bank commissioner of Indiana, is 
brutally this: When asked about the 
banking situation in his state during 
days of deflation, he said ‘‘ We have 
too many banks and not enough 
bankers.’’ Now the tragic fact is that 
he was so near the truth that we are 
just blind to the situation or we 
ignore the plain signs and leave a lot 
of these men who work in banks or 
run them, as we say, under the im- 
pression that they are bankers. 

The fact that a man has made a 
little mon. - on real estate, or a few 
fortunate deals in the stock market, 
some other line, certainly would not 
qualify him for the intricate and 
complex technique of modern bank 
organization and operation. It is 
only the stress and strain of unusual 
conditions that bring out the lack of 
either fundamental ability or even of 
sound judgment that finally wrecks 
the bank or lands the poor victim 
either in the disrepute of a failure, or 
worse still, the calumny of incarcera- 
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Why People Save 


1. To accumulate enough 
to join a club. 


2. To send a child to 
college. 


3. To start a business. 

4. To send money to Eur- 
ope to bring over a relative. 

5. To buy anew home and 
furniture. 


6. To be in a position to 
start a career. 


7. To buy a new car. 


8. To liquidate a funded 
debt. 


9. To provide a feeling of 
independence. 


10. To makea trip abroad. 


11. To provide a reserve 
fund against emergencies. 


12. To buy Christmas 
presents. 

13. To develop thrifty 
habits. 


14. To aid a relative. 


15. To buy a coveted 
luxury. 


16. To buy a musical in- 
strument. 


17. Tocatch up financially 
with some friend. 


18. To pay taxes, insur- 
ance, and so on. 


19. To buy desired tools. 
20. To pay for a vacation. 


21. To prepare for mar- 
riage. 

22. A few (very few) save 
to get the interest on the 
money. 


tion for violation of laws with which 
he quite often was not acquainted, 
let alone familiar. 

If our banker friends who are a 
little more concerned these days 
about sound policies and lowering 
eost of operation, together with 
adaptation to changing conditions, 
will make sure of their personnel and 


training, or that they diligently 
search for that skill that makes for 
the narrowing difference between 
dragging along and a reasonable 
success, they will have rendered the 
banking fraternity a signal service. 


Group Banking Has Little 
Effect On Savings 

Concerning group banking, chain 
banking or the stalwart individual 
banking house, it is interesting that 
very little of either the good or bad 
of any of these came out in our study 
of savings and their growth or 
change. Perhaps we got the opinion 
of men at the top in the chain as 
against the individual opinion in the 
group. That is not important. The 
important thing is: Savings are so 
much more on the basis of personal 
contact and individual solicitation 
that the form of the bank has not 
been a large factor. Do your people 
have confidence in your bank, no 
matter what its form? Or have there 
been such banking disturbances as to 
check that confidence and cause 
people (as they did recently in Gary, 
Indiana) to rush to larger banks, or 
to the old coffee pot, the mattress, 
some to the Postal Savings, and still 
others to safe deposit boxes ? 

Actually there was so little refer- 
ence to group banking or chain bank- 
ing or banking of any type, as far as 
form is concerned, that this whole 
storm of controversy that has cap- 
tured our headlines and steered our 
thinking for several years seems to 
have been but ripples on the surface 
as against the great body that goes 
along underneath acquiring the eapi- 
tal accumulation, no matter what the 
form of the funnel that receives it is. 


Why Credit Men Should 


Solicit New Accounts 


1. With new business work to do. 
the credit man sees his customers 
face to face and in their own estab- 
lishments. This gives him a better 
understanding of the customer’s 
eredit needs. 

2. Seventy per cent of new busi- 
ness should come by developing pres- 
ent accounts. 

3. Only about 30% of the bank’s 
growth is likely to come through new 
customers. 

4. The officer passing on credits 
is better fitted for that work, if he 
has helped develop the account for 
the bank. 
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Group Banking Surveyed 


A STUDY completed during the 
early part of 1931 of 1,500 
banks belonging to groups shows that 
54% have resources of less than 
$1,000,000. It appears, therefore, 
that the group bank movement is 
primarily a movement which is 
bringing relatively small .banks to- 
gether. 

Considering the movement with 
respect to the various geographical 
sections of the country, it appears 
that the largest percentage of rela- 
tively small banks in such systems 
is found in the Western states. Over 
71% of the banks covered by the 
eompilation for this region have re- 
sourees of less than $1,000,000. Other 
sections rank as follows: Southern 
states, 61% ; Pacifie states, 57% ; and 
Middle Western states, 53%. The de- 
velopment in this respect is less 
noticeable in the East and New Eng- 
land, where banking is supported by 
greater capital accumulation. 

The comparatively large propor- 
tion of banks with resources over 
$10,000,000 affiliated with groups is 
due to the fact that every system of 
importance is associated with at 
least one large metropolitan bank. 

It appears that the largest percent- 
age of small banks in group systems 
is found in Oklahoma. Over 83% of 
such banks have resources under 
$1,000,000. Other states rank as fol- 
lows; on a percentage basis: Iowa, 
79; North Dakota, 73; Texas, 70; 
South Dakota, 70; Kansas, 68; and 
Minnesota, 66. The percentage shown 
for Minnesota is very significant 
since this state has the largest num- 
ber of group systems in the country. 


Officers Not Replaced 


The contention that the group plan 
results in a substantial displacement 
of executive officers appears to be in- 
correct. Under the typical plan of 
organization, each bank continues to 
operate as a separate unit, under the 
management of its local officers and 
directors. The central management 
or central advisory board or com- 
mittee usually maintains contacts 
between the member banks of the 
group and the central bank or hold- 
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The Survey Shows 
That 


1. More than half the 
banks in group organizations 
have less than a million in 
resources. 


2. The groups operate 
mainly in regions with a high 
percentage of small banks. 


3. Minnesota has the larg- 
est number of group systems 
of any state. 


4. Local officers are not 
replaced as a rule when the 
bank becomes a part of a 
group. 

5. An officer is usually 
added by the group to serve 
as a contact agent between 
the local bank and the cen- 
tral office. 


ing company by having at least one 
officer of the parent bank on the 
board of each affiliate bank, and one 
vice president assigned exclusively 
as a contact agent with the local man- 
agement of each bank. This officia! 
supervises operating methods and 
obtains for each affiliate the aid of 
any department of the parent organ- 
ization. The central office also exer- 
cises its supervision through period- 
ical reports of condition, regular ex- 
aminations and the adoption of 
tested standards. 

These facts are presented as a re- 
sult of a survey, conducted by the 
writer, of 50 of the largest groups 
controlling resources of about $6,- 
400,000,000. If this survey may be 
assumed to be representative, less 
than 3% of the executive officers of 
affiliated banks have been released 
subsequent to acquisition. 

The group organizations are anx- 
ious to retain the cooperation of the 
people and keep the personnel con- 
tacts with local officers so busines’ 








will not be lost to some other bank. 
A wholesale displacement of person- 
nel, particularly in small communi- 
ties where the personal relationship 
is stressed, would obviously be 
suicidal, 

The group form of organization is 
claimed by some to be peculiarly 
adapted to American conditions, in 
lieu of extensive, legalized branch 
banking, as it offers the advantage 
of maintaining local independence 
and local contacts through the main- 
tenance of the individuality of all 
the constituent banks and their 
separate boards of directors, and at 
the same time, provides the strength, 
and supplementary facilities afforded 
through the holding corporation. 
The latter appears to be entirely sup- 
plementary ; it does not supplant. 

In addition to the conventional 
savings and commercial services, 
group bank members in smaller com- 
munities make available to their eus- 
tomers trust, investment, and foreign 
services on a par with those afforded 
by the largest metropolitan banks. 
Summed up in a few words, the 
potential advantages of a bank hold- 
ing corporation over the unit bank 
are those to be derived from large- 
scale operations; the benefits of a 
number of experienced bankers work- 
ing together; a broader scope in the 
functions of the holding company 
itself; a wider and more stabilized 
market for its stock; and the addi- 
tional strength and protection to 
each individual bank and its deposi- 
tors which may be afforded by the 
combined resources of the entire or- 
ganization. 

Their success may mean the virtual 
superseding in some sections of the 
country of the independent unit 
banking system by a number of af- 
filiated and far-reaching group 
banking organizations. Or it may 
mean the breaking down of opposi- 
tion to branch banking as the lesser 
of two evils, in those states where 
multiple banking is considered an 
evil, on the theory that the branch 
bank system, being a more closely 
knit financial structure, and not sub- 
ject to the disadvantages of group 
banking, is relatively desirable. 
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When there are no bond-buying standards, purchases are made from most any salesman who happens —_ when 


the bank has funds to invest. 


Because of that, this article is particularly important to the executives o' 


bank that does not have bond-buying standards. 


How To Develop 


every 


ond-Buying Standards 


HAT to do about bonds is the question that has con- 
cerned almost every banker in recent months. Here is 
a plan that will help develop standards to fit all conditions. 


No. 3 in a series of three articles 


ONG-term obligations, of course, 

eventually become short-term se- 
curities, Recognition of such oceur- 
rence must be made, for the port- 
folio should always be kept as nearly 
in balance as is practicable. This ap- 
plies equally as well to the liquid, 
semi-liquid and income-producing 
groups. 

Income-producing securities may 
ultimately develop into semi-liquid 
or liquid ; because, as obligations be- 
come better secured and earnings 
available for their interest charges 
grow, a greater demand arises for 
them and they naturally become 
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more marketable. In making actual 
short-term commitments, maturities 
of five years or less, only high-grade 
obligations should be purchased. 
There should be no element of risk, 
nor uncertainty of payment at ma- 
turity, whatsoever. 

The old rule—buy when in funds, 
sell when in need of cash—is still a 
good general principle to follow. 
There are rare instances, such as 
when high call money rates prevail 
or when surplus cash would be 
needed four or six weeks hence, that 
this would not apply. An important 
consideration, however, is: which 


bonds to buy, which bonds to sell. 

In periods of high call money rates 
and unusually heavy commercial de- 
mands, the bond holdings are light- 
ened. 

When eall loan rates reach too high 
an area and collateral loans are in 
great volume, the bond market seems 
tv have a dearth of buyers and bond 
prices are low. Inasmuch as a short 
period of high income from call loans 
does not increase the average annual 
income so much as a steady income 
from relatively high bond yields, it 
is preferable to switch from ultra- 
high call loan income to bond inter- 
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est income when bond prices are 
low. 


High-Grade Bonds Feel Interest 


Increases First 


The enhancement in bond prices 
following buying in times of low 
bond prices offers opportunity for 
banks to realize extra profits, which 
make up the difference between mere- 
ly breaking even and excellent aver- 
age annual profits. 

Bonds held in the liquid and semi- 
liquid groups are ideal for such op- 
erations. High-grade bonds are 
usually first to feel the, effects of 
higher interest rates, and when rates 
begin to fall, they are the first to be- 
gin the upward swing. Accordingly, 
by watching various bond averages, 
such as first-grade and second-grade 
rails and public utility and other 
groups, as published by statistical 
services, the liquid and semi-liquid 
holdings may be manipulated to ad- 
vantage. Careful surveys of the bond 
field almost always disclose some se- 
curities out of line, as it were, with 
others of their class. 

By taking advantage of such con- 
ditions, exchanges can be made, new 
holdings aequired at somewhat bet- 
ter than value, or bonds already in 
the portfolio may be sold and re- 
placed with others not enjoying 
widespread demand, although per- 
haps of even higher grade than those 
sold. 

Many bonds that may be ineluded 
among those listed as liquid and semi- 
liquid are legal for savings banks 
and trust funds in one state or more. 
Most state regulations are sufficiently 
rigid to prohibit all but very high- 
grade bonds from qualifying, yet 
they are elastic enough to allow rea- 
sonable diversification and choice. 
In facet, a large percentage of high- 
grade bonds are legal for bank in- 
vestment in at least one state. 

Whenever possible, it is the policy 
of many commercial bankers to pur- 
chase legal bonds because it relieves 
them, to some extent, of responsibil- 
ity. A further motive is the ready 
market which legal bonds command. 
If, for any reason, however, a bond 
loses its legal status, it may suffer a 
considerable decline in market price. 
In times such as the present, when 
earnings are poor, there are likely to 
be a few more than usual ruled out. 

Unfortunately, salesmen represent- 
ing bond houses cannot help being 
influenced by receiving pay for sell- 
ing certain securities. If a banker 
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Five Points That 
Serve As A Basis 
For Standards 


1. The safer bonds return 
the greater profits. 


2. Bonds should be se- 


lected to provide an element - 


of safety through diversifica- 
tion of earning assets. 


3. A well-chosen bond 
portfolio is a bank’s most 
liquid asset next to cash. 


4. If a bank cannot afford 
a capable statistician, it se- 
cures the guidance of com- 
petent investment counsel in 
one form or another. 


5. It is just as possible by 
following the policies out- 
lined in this article to make 
the bond account of the 
small bank just as profitable 
and safe as that of the 
major financial institution. 


knows that he ean depend fully upon 
some one investment house for seeur- 
ity recommendations and statistical 
information, he is fortunate; and he 
should refrain from allowing others 
to interfere. In lieu of having such 
a happy relationship, a good plan to 
follow in buying new issues is, when- 
ever possible, to order from the in- 
vestment or banking house which is 
the head of the sponsoring syndicate. 
For many reasons, that house should 
be more conversant with the seeur- 
ity, and be better informed regard- 
ing the condition of the company 
whose obligation it is. 


Liquid Bonds Should Be 
Purchased Carefully 


Contrary to wide-spread belief, 
bonds which are classed as liquid 
bonds, should be under as careful ob- 
servation as those in the other two 
groups. Although liquid securities 
are relatively safer than others, they 
are subject in varying degrees to the 
same vicissitudes. Inasmuch as they 
are the first line reserves after cash, 
eare should be taken to purchase 
them at the most favorable prices 


possible, in order that under forced 
liquidation they will suffer a min- 
imum of loss, if any. At present, 
portfolios should already have been 
supplied with more than their normal 
percentage of liquid bonds. 

Late last year, high-grade bonds 
were obtainable from four to six 
points under current prices. Those 
banks now having large portions of 
their bond accounts in liquid secur- 
ities are in a position to exchange 
part into the income 
group. For example: 

In August, 1929, allowing for 
ordinary bill, note, and commercial 
business, perhaps 40% of a bank’s 
securities fund would have been 
liquidated at some earlier date and 
placed in the call money market. 
The group ratio of the portfolio 
might have been brought out of 
normal proportions to take advan- 
tage of the unusually high eall loan 
rates; and, perhaps, on a reduced 
total, approximated: Liquid, 30%; 
semi-liquid, 30% ; income-producing, 
40%. 

With the lessening demand for 
eall loans after the market collapse 
and the concomitant drop in money 
rates, funds recalled from the eall 
loan market should have been imme- 
diately invested in the highest grade 
securities. The liquid group would 
have been built up, not only to 
normal again, of 40% to 50%, but, 
because of the comparatively high 
yields obtainable in that field, to 
(say) 60% of the total amount of 
bond holdings. 

This in turn by February, 1930, 
we might say, would have reduced 
the amount of income-producing 
bonds held to a mere 20% or 22% 
of the total, with probably no ap- 
preciable change in this group’s 
principal amount. Later, the least 
desirable of the liquid group, for in- 
stance, certain rail bonds which may 
lose their legal standing in one or 
more states due to earnings failing 
to meet requirements, or certain ones 
which advanced in price to a point 
allowing but 4.10% or 4.15% yield, 
might have been sold and the pro- 
ceeds reinvested in semi-liquid and 
income-producing bonds which as yet 
have not felt the force of our present 
renewed buying interest in bonds. 
It must be borne in mind that 
changes in bond prices occur rela- 
tively slowly. Reversal in price move- 
ment begins and is half over before 
the average bond buyer is aware that 
there has been a change in the trend. 


producing 
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No statistician, bond expert or 
counsellor, either individually or in 
groups, is beyond error. Poor secur- 
ities creep into portfolios even under 
the most eareful scrutiny, to say 
nothing of those which are bought on 
hope or through friendship. 


Banks“Should Have Definite 
Bond Code 


There should be some definite bond 
eode adopted by every bank. This 
eode should have three distinct 
standards of values, one for each of 
the three groups which we have been 
discussing. These standards should 
not be ignored. There should be a 
minimum amount of assets securing 
each issue. The asset value would 
vary from lesser amounts for public 
utility and railroad obligations to 
greater amounts per bond for indus- 
trial issues, 

Earnings records should have a 
eategory of their own. Interest 
eharges should be covered approxi- 
mately so many times. For com- 
panies enjoying stable earnings, a 
smaller margin would be required to 
their interest charges than for com- 
panies whose earnings are subject to 
wide fluctuations. Obligations of the 


latter would, of course, hardly 
qualify for semi-liquid position. 
Trend of earnings, management, 


type of industry, position of com- 
pany in its industry, plant location, 
natural advantages, labor conditions, 
competition from other industries as 
well as from its own are among the 
important factors which should have 
places on the code chart. Weight 
should be given to each proportion- 
ately to its importance as affecting 
the security in question. 

For instance, a slight tendency for 
earnings to decline would have less 
weight when considering the merits 





of a security with only two years of 
life before maturity than it would 
when considering one having perhaps 
ten years of life. 

While it is easier to establish 
definite standards for liquid and 
semi-liquid bonds than for income- 
producing, it is just as essential to 
have and to observe the latter as the 
former. Choosing a certain abso- 
lutely high standard as 100%, and 
an allowable minimum standard as 
70%, buyers ean classify their hold- 
ings as: 

100% to 90%—liquid 

90% to 80%—semi-liquid 

80% to 70%—ineome-producing 

All under 70% are disqualified. 


By determining the standards of 
the code before attempting to apply 
them to any individual security, 
there is less chance of expediency or 
friendship affecting decisions when 





an actual transaction is econtem- 
plated. When a glowing sales talk is 


presented, if the facts do not fit, do 
not buy; there are bonds and bonds 
to be had, always. 


And too, when a bond is already 
held in a portfolio, say as semi- 
liquid, and it shows definite signs of 
losing its standing, (perhaps certain 
developments have depressed the in- 
dustry in which the particular com- 
pany is engaged, severe competition 
has arisen, management has changed 
or the company’s product has become 
antiquated) do not make the error 
of reclassifying it as inecome-produc- 
ing. Dispose of it before it loses too 
much market value. Seasonal price 
variations or interest rate changes 
are not criteria in cases such as this. 
They are factors of a general nature, 
not individual. Although a bond 


should not be reclassified to a lower 
standing when held in a portfolio, it 












































may be ranked higher, if its records 
justify such change. The reasons for 
this are obvious to anyone. 

It is evident that whenever de- 
mand for funds oceurs, banks with 
strong liquid bond reserves can meet 
it; whether it comes from a 12% eall 
money market or industrial or agri- 
cultural necessity. Therefore, it be- 
hooves all banks to fortify them- 
selves with strong bond portfolios. 
Securities should be watched zeal- 
ously, trading opportunities should 
be accepted and sound counsel sought 


whenever even the slightest doubt 
may arise as to the value of any 


security held or the buying of which 
is contemplated. The safer bonds 
return the greater profits. 

In order to handle the portfolio 
properly, the entire time of at least 
one man is necessary, unless the bank 
is fortunate in having recourse to 
outside information and _ advice 
which is absolutely trust-worthy and 
reliable. For most banks the delegat- 
ing of even one man’s entire time to 
the study of the bond market and 
securities would be too costly. If a 
bank cannot afford to engage a cap- 
able statistician and equip itself with 
the necessary facilities and sources 
of current information, it should se- 
eure the guidance of a competent 
bond advisory and counsel service, 
or arrange to give all of its security 
business to one reliable investment 
house, in return for which the invest- 
ment house should be more than 
eager to provide the bank with full 
statistical information and timely 
buying and selling advice. 

It is absolutely possible by follow- 
ing a well-defined policy along the 
foregoing lines to make the bond ac- 
count of the small bank just as 
profitable and safe as that of the 
major financial institution. 
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This chart shows the relative cost 
of building bank buildings, using 
the average cost in 1913 as 100%. 
The calculations are made from 
current bills and quotations for 
the kind of labor and material 
used in bank construction. Quali- 
ties are weighted to the ratio for 
this type of building. Allowance 
is made for an increase in effici- 
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ency of labor and so on. Note that 
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1930 shows a rapid decline of 
costs, and costs are now lower 
than they have been since 1922. 
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As soon as goods are loaded on shipboard, the seller, American or European, may have his money if he 
has used facilities available through city correspondent banks. 


~ You Can Help Foreign Trade 


In Cooperation With City Correspondents 


— in the smaller cities are 
able to offer their tradesmen, 
who are seeking a foreign market 
for their products, a service that 
covers every requirement of the mer- 
chant, whether it be the marketing 
of machinery in the Argentine, sell- 
ing toy balloons in the Orient, or a 
preliminary investigation to deter- 
mine available foreign markets for 
the products of their clients. 

The accomplishment of this de- 
velopment in bank service has come 
through the efforts of the principal 
banks in large inland cities, such as 
Cleveland, Chicago, Buffalo and De- 
troit, which have foreign banking 
departments capable of performing 
any service in foreign trade financing 
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and development. These services are 
at the disposal of their banking 
friends in the smaller cities, who are 
thus enabled to serve their clients 
who require this kind of banking 
assistance. 


A Source Of Foreign Credit 
Information 


One of the banking services as- 
sociated with foreign trade is fur- 
nishing credit information regarding 
the antecedents of firms and individ- 
uals located outside of this country. 
Reliable credit information is a most 
important pre-requisite for the 
American exporter who is seeking a 
foreign market for his merchandise. 
This information can be secured al- 


most instantly, in many cases, 
through the large inland bank. 
Our foreign trade is mostly 


financed through the drawing of bills 
of exchange, consisting of a draft 
which the shipper draws upon the 
consignee, with attached document- 
ary evidence that the shipment has 
been forwarded. The usual docu- 
ments consist of bills of lading, com- 
mercial invoices, certificates of insur- 
ance and consular invoices when re- 
quired. The bank furnishes specially 
printed draft forms, together with 
letters addressed to itself containing 
instructions regarding the disposi- 
tion of draft and documents. Upon 
receipt of draft, the bank examines 
all documents for errors, such as 
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missing or improper endorsement, 
and so on. The draft can be dis- 
counted and immediate eredit re- 
ceived in cases where the shipper has 
applied and received from the bank 
permission to finance in this manner. 
In the event that immediate credit is 
not received, the banker takes the 
draft for collection. After collection 
has been made, the funds are paid to 
the customer. 

Other important services which the 
small bank can now offer its clients 
include : 

1. The establishment of commer- 
cial letters of credit covering goods 
of all kinds for import or export. 
These instruments protect and 
satisfy both buyer and seller and 
constitute the most acceptable 
method of financing foreign trade. 

2. The sale or purchase of foreign 
exchange, which includes the dis- 
patching of funds to all parts of the 
world, payable in any currency, and 
which may be sent by mail, radio or 
cable. 


How A Transaction Is 


Handled 


Here is a typical illustration of 
how we assisted in financing an im- 
portation by means of acceptances, 
originating under irrevocable com- 
mercial letter of credit which we 
issued at the request of a small bank, 
covering a shipment of imported 
merchandise. 

The local merchant, having agreed 
with the seller regarding terms of 
sale, requested his bank to obtain a 
credit (by furnishing written appli- 
cation containing all necessary in- 
formation, such as_ beneficiary’s 
name, amount, quantity of merchan- 
dise, tenor of drafts and length of 
time credit was to remain in force). 
This information was sent to us by 
the banker, and after preparing 
credit in accordance with customer’s 
request, we forwarded it to him and 
in turn he forwarded it to the bene- 
ficiary residing abroad. 

Upon receiving the letter of credit, 
the foreign exporter prepared the 
goods for shipment, presented the 
credit to his bank together with his 
draft, (attached to which were ship- 
ping documents). The bank dis- 
counted the draft and placed pro- 
ceeds to the credit of the seller’s 
account and then forwarded the 
draft and documents to the corre- 
spondent bank in this country, with 
instructions to deliver the documents 
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How Foreign Pur- 
chases Are Financed 


1. The local merchant re- 
quests his bank to procure a 
credit from the correspond- 
ent bank. 


2. Correspondent bank 
sends credit to merchant who 
forwards it to beneficiary 
residing abroad. 


3. The foreign exporter 
then prepares the goods for 
shipment and presents the 
credit to his bank with his 
draft. 


4. The bank discounts 
the draft and credits seller’s 
account. 


5. The draft and docu- 
ments are forwarded to the 
correspondent in this coun- 
try to be delivered to local 
bank’s correspondent. 


6. Draft is accepted, 
documents detached and 
forwarded to the customer 
through his banker against 
his trust receipt. 


to The Cleveland Trust Co. upon our 
acceptance of the draft. 

On presentation to us, the draft 
was duly accepted, documents were 
detached and forwarded to the 
banker who delivered them to the 
customer against his trust receipt. 
The shipper’s draft became a bank- 
er’s acceptance, immediately it was 
signed by the bank officers, and as 
such was readily sold to a bank de- 
siring to invest in this class of se- 
curity. 

In this case the draft was accepted 
to mature 90 days after presentment. 
At maturity, therefore, it was pre- 
sented to us and paid. (Funds for 
payment were provided by the cus- 
tomer only one day prior to the ma- 
turity date. In this case, our bank 
loaned only its credit and the money 
was really loaned by the third party 
who purchased the acceptance for 
investment. ) 


Robbery Insurance Rates 
Increased 

Because of the prevalence of day- 
light holdups, especially in smaller 
banks and in small towns, insurance 
companies have found it necessary to 
inerease rates. 

For example, the Michigan Bank- 
ers Association recently announced 
that rates in lower Michigan have 
been increased 20% in towns of less 
than 1,000 population. The counties 
of the upper peninsula of Michigan 
have heretofore enjoyed a rate of $1 
per $1,000. Now the rate has been in- 
creased to $5 per thousand in towns 
of less than 5,000 in population; $4 
per thousand in towns between 5,000 
and 24,999 in population ; and $3 per 
thousand in towns of 25,000 popula- 
tion and over. 

The new rates are not subject to 
surcharges of any kind and include 
insurance against burglary as well as 
daylight holdups. Discount for the 
installation of protective devices and 
vigilantes will be granted as hereto- 
fore. 

The Michigan. Bankers Association 
has the following suggestions which 
it makes to its members. 

**Only by reducing the amount of 
robbery losses among the banks of 
this State, may rates be kept at the 
present level or possibly redueed. 
The following suggestions toward 
this end are again submitted: 

1. Install adequate alarm systems 
(silent preferred) ; or other protee- 
tive devices, tear gas, bullet-proof 
lass, and so on. 

2. Keep surplus cash with Fed- 
eral Reserve or correspondent banks, 
and only enough on counters to 
meet actual daily needs, with the 
balance of cash and securities under 
time lock during banking hours. The 
display cards describing the bank’s 
adoption of this practice recently 
provided by this office should be 
prominently shown in the lobby. 

3. Notify police, sheriff’s depart- 
ment or vigilante representative of 
suspicious looking strangers who 
may be ‘‘lining up’’ your bank. 

4. Be especially alert for groups 
of strangers at opening, closing and 
lunch time, which are the favorite 
hours for bank holdups. 

5. Close bank at noon hour if 
working force is depleted to the 
danger point by luneh hours. 

These and similar measures will do 
much to discourage bank robberies. 
They have already been found effec- 
tive in Michigan and in other states. 
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This acceptance is used by one of the customers of the First National Bank of Larned, Kans. It enables the bank to participate in thousands of dollars of 


financing that might otherwise go outside of Larned. 


Acceptances Finance Dealers 


HE dealer’s business is in a more liquid condition 
when trade acceptances are used rather liberally. 


NE of our most prominent local 

dealers handles many thousands 
of dollars worth of business through 
our bank. It would be next to im- 
possible to handle all of this business 
in the form of notes. But, by using 
trade acceptances on the preferred 
risks, his business is always liquid. 
The bank’s assets are liquid, and re- 
discountable and business goes on 
more smoothly. 

The main basis for safety in han- 
dling paper such as this is a careful 
investigation and a continuous check 
on both the maker of the acceptance 
and the endorser. I have been in the 
banking business here for over 40 
years, and so I am well acquainted 
with farmers in this territory. 

However, it is important to keep 
acquainted with them because condi- 
tions change and with changing con- 
ditions, farmers who have been suc- 
cessful may be less suceessful unless 
they adjust themselves to new situa- 
tions. 


Liquid Assets And Earnings 
Checked 


It is our first concern to make sure 
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President, First National Bank, Larned, Kansas 


that the man who makes a trade ae- 
ceptance has liquid assets sufficient 
to pay the trade acceptance when 
due. We make sure that the maker 
understands that a trade acceptance 
is different from a note in that it can- 
not be renewed at maturity but must 
be paid. Consequently, we have a 
clear understanding with the maker 
and he does not expect to do anything 
but make payment and make it 
promptly. 

The maturity date for trade ac- 
eeptaneces is given particular atten- 
tion. The maker understands that he 
must have the money and so he plans 
the maturity for a time when he is 
sure to have cash resulting from the 
sale of crops or livestock. This atten- 
tion to maturity date is another safe- 
guard, and if banks would always 
vive this same attention to the ma- 
turity of notes, there would be far 
fewer difficulties resulting from notes 
which are renewed time after time. 

Usually it isn’t because the farmer 
has not made money that he does not 
pay a note at maturity, but because 
the note matures at a time when he 


is not receiving ready cash. He may 
receive enough previous to the ma- 
turity of the note to pay it, but has 
used it for something else. Or, he 
may have money coming due later on 
with which he could liquidate. But 
when no attention is given to matu- 
rity dates, the maturity date of a note 
may be set for a time when there is 
no income and may then be renewed 
without attention to future receipts 
and the renewal date may also fall 
at a time when there is no cash re- 
source to liquidate the note. 


Special Attention Given To 
Maturity Dates 


I rather think that, if bankers 
would make more use of trade ac- 
ceptances, they would gradually get 
into the habit of watching maturity 
dates at the time when notes and 
trade acceptances are made. This 
would accomplish a great deal in in- 
creasing the prompt turnover of 
loans. 

We keep in very close touch with 
the endorsers of trade acceptances, 
because, if the maker does not pay 
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the note promptly, it is immediately 
charged to the endorser’s account. 
We have one dealer in farm machin- 
‘ery who sells us trade acceptances in 
totals as large as from $50,000 to 
$100,000 in one season. 

Our experience with these has been 
good. Ninety per cent of them have 
been paid by the maker when due. 
Of the other 10% payment has been 
made promptly by the endorser. Let 
me emphasize again that this success 
is due almost entirely to a careful 
selection of credit risks and careful 
attention to maturity dates. 

You will see that trade acceptances 
have many advantages to the bank. 
There is never any past-due paper. 
The minute a trade acceptance falls 
due, if it is not paid by the maker, it 
is immediately charged to the ae- 
count of the endorser. 

In handling notes on any product 
and in accepting trade acceptances 
for the same products, we find it 
important to keep in touch with 
developments in this line. We keep 
in close touch with successes made 
with various equipment as we dis- 
cover them in our territory. We ask 
our dealers to make frequent re- 
ports to us so that we have something 
on which to base judgment. 

Almost always a failure is due to 
the man rather than to the machin- 
ery. Either the man does not know 
how to take advantage of the addi- 
tional power and capacity the ma- 
chine provides, or else he has not 
properly equipped himself, by buy- 
ing all the various pieces that make a 
successful unit rather than just the 
main piece. 

For example, a man buying a trac- 
tor only may not get a benefit from it 
sufficient to warrant its purchase, be- 
cause he intends to use the tools 
which were made for horses when he 
should use special tools designed for 
tractors. 


Machinery Enables One Man 
To Farm More Land 


We must recognize that the farm 
machinery manufacturers have been 
working energetically to reduce the 
cost of producing crops. They have 
accomplished this by making ma- 
chines that enable one man to do 
more work than he ever could with- 
out them. This enables him to make 
his time more effective and also to 
increase his yield by enabling him to 
perform the work more efficiently. 


For example, with adequate power 
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How Financing Is 
Handled With 


Acceptances 


1. Acceptances are taken 
only from those who will 
have the cash at maturity. 

2. The dealer has a good 
financial statement and en- 
dorses all acceptances. 

3. While 90% are paid 
promptly by the maker, the 
10% is of no special concern 
to the bank, because an un- 
paid acceptance is simply 
charged against the dealer’s 
balance. 

4. Acceptances are ideal 
assets because they are not 
renewable and can be redis- 
counted. 

5. Maturity dates are 
fixed on the basis of known 
income. 

6. Acceptances may be 
used for financing dealer 
sales of such necessary equip- 
ment as automobiles, farm 
machinery, trucks, factory 
machines, and so on. 


furnished by a tractor and the spe- 
cially designed machines to go with 
it, he ean get into the field promptly 
when the work should be done, 
whereas if he depends on horses, he 
may not be able to get into the field so 
soon and will not cover the ground as 
rapidly with horses as with a tractor. 

Furthermore, if he gets behind 
with his work because of bad weather, 
he can eateh up much more quickly 
beéause the tractor ean be run night 
and day. 

Increased yields result from more 
thorough tilling. The land can be 
plowed deeper and the cultivation 
ean be carried out in a way that will 
make the crops produce more. 

We require financial statements 
from all borrowers before we make 
them loans or take trade acceptances 
from them. The trade acceptances 
are secured by the implement or 


other goods purchased and I believe 
there would be no difficulty in redis- 
counting them with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, if desired. 

With a satisfactory financial state- 
ment from both the maker and the 
endorser, we are well-protected and 
well-equipped for rediscounting, if 
oceasion should arise. 

In studying these financial state- 
ments, we look especially for liquid 
assets. We take comparatively little 
interest in capital assets, because 
such assets, especially the land itself, 
are right now less liquid than ever be- 
fore. But even when land is selling 
fairly well, we think it is better to 
base our judgment upon the liquid 
assets and the probable current earn- 
ings, beeause it is out of current 
earnings that bank loans must always 
be paid. 


What Equipment May Be 
Financed? 


Acceptances, of course, must be 
used only in the ease of the actual 
sale of goods. But the kind of goods 
sold does not matter. The principal 
dealer who uses acceptances in our 
bank is the farm machinery dealer. 
But, the acceptance can be used with 
automobile dealers, dealers in motor 
trucks, coal, electrical equipment. 
sewing machines, oil burners—in 
fact, any dealer whose sales require 
deferred financing in which the pur- 
chaser knows that he will have the 
money at a certain time. 

The trade acceptance also enables 
us to discount some credits that 
could not be discounted at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in the form of 
notes. For example, a trade accept- 
ance given for an automobile, if 
properly backed up, is rediscount- 
able, whereas a note is not. 

If we bankers will be perfectly 
fair with ourselves, we should admit 
that the trade acceptance can teach 
us a great deal about handling loans. 
If we would be as careful with notes 
as we are with trade acceptances, we 
would have far less in the way of 
losses. 

The trade acceptance requires that 
some knowledge be had as to the 
money available at the time the ac- 
ceptance becomes due. A note should 
require the same thing. There is no 
reason at all why we should not 
check up on the buyer’s known in- 
come and make a note come due at 
the time when he will have the 
money. 
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Chart Showing Total Number 
of Banks In The United States 
From 1896 to 1931 


Gain: (from 1898 to 1921) 


18,900 banks, or 60% 


An average of 826 banks per year 
Loss: (from 1921 to 1931) 


8,619 banks, or 37% 


An average of 861 banks per year 





A 20-year period when the number of banks in the United States rapidly increased immediately 
preceded the past ten years of decline in number. The rate of decline is slightly greater than the rate 
of increase, but that is natural! as the slack, due to too-rapid organization of new banks, is being 


taken up and the banking situation made stronger. 


Stronger Banks For 1931] 


EWER banks were closed in 1930 and the remainder 
came through with indications of increased sound- 
ness and proof of the value of our correspondent system. 


NCREASED deposits, a stronger 

eash position, greater liquidity, 
more government bonds held, larger 
large banks and fewer small banks, 
characterize the picture of American 
banking as revealed by the December 
31st statements. 

While bank closings were given 
such wide publicity in 1930 that 
sinister foreign propaganda was 
hinted at by some observers, the 
facts are that fewer closings took 
place than in 1929. 

No decided trend is indicated one 
way or the other as yet, but unless 
unforeseen conditions arise, the clos- 
ings of 1931 should be still fewer. 

A most severe test of public inter- 
est in banks was experienced in 1930, 
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but calm confidence in our American 
system is indicated by the fact that 
in many towns one bank was closed 
while an institution just across the 
street remained unscathed. 

Bankers’ confidence in each other 
is emphasized by large increased de- 
posits in metropolitan correspondent 
banks, The closing of so large a bank 
as the Bank of the United States in 
New York, with deposits of over 
$211,000,000 did not cause country 
institutions to withdraw their de- 
posits from the city. 


Bankers’ Confidence Evident 


Everywhere 


As a matter of fact, a study made 
of the large banks that serve as 


metropolitan correspondents shows 
that confidence is evident every- 
where. 

In spite of the fact that these 
larger institutions in times of uncer- 
tainty always build up reserves for 
contingencies, and assign liberal 
amounts of earnings to these re- 
serves, the capital assets of the banks 
in the larger centers show liberal 
gains. These increases show up in 
larger totals for surplus and un- 
divided profits. 

The 100 largest banks now have 
$22,158,278,318 in deposits. One 
bank (Chase) has over two billion in 
deposits, and two (National City and 
Guaranty Trust of New York) have 
over a billion. These 100 banks 
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gained $300,000,000 in deposits in 
1930. 

The earnings of these banks may 
be indicated by a gain in surplus and 
undivided profits of $68,926,799. 

A few examples of the liquidity 
of banks may be interesting. Liq- 
uidity was emphasized on some state- 
ments by a special arrangement of 
resources, 

The Corn Exchange National Bank 
& Trust Co. of Philadelphia, elassi- 
fies its resources, placing under one 
group an item labeled ‘‘ Total assets 
immediately available’’ and totaling 
$58,898,899, as compared to total re- 
sourees of $112,624,957. 

A statement that will be interest- 
ing to every banker is that of the 
Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh 
which illustrates unusual liquidity. 
The comparison between the two 
years in the amount of government 
securities held is as follows: 1929, 
$51,070,238 ; 1930, $94,059,629. 

A comparison of the item ‘‘Other 
bonds, stocks and securities owned’’ 
is as follows: 1929, $48,237,054; 
1930, $72,833,457. 

The cash item compares as follows : 
1929, $29,488,182 ; 1930, $33,353,507. 
Total resources compare as follows: 
1929, $192,501,391; 1930, $253,497,- 
551. Total deposits are: 1929, $157,- 
079,252 ; 1930, $222,781,388. 

America is now the undisputed 
leader in size of banks. The Chase 
National has greater total resources 
than any bank has ever had in his- 
tory. The total was reported on De- 
cember 31, 1930, as $2,697,328,855. 
This represents an increase of $48,- 
570,511 from the largest previous 
total reported by this bank which 
was in its statement of June 30, 1930. 

Deposits totaled 
showing an increase of $221,480,877 
over September 24, 1930. 

The Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York, now reports resources of $2,- 


022,425,111, but the National City 
Bank of New York has larger de- 
posits. Its total resources are $1,- 
944,244 522. 

1929 And 1930 Figures Show That 

Small Banks Can Be Sound 

Fewer small banks failed in 1930 
than in 1929, but nearly 2% times as 
many of the larger banks failed. 

This is revealed by a study of 
banks for the two 
There was a time when it was argued 
that the reason banks failed was be- 
cause they were too small. For a 
time, figures seemed to favor this 
theory. But 1930 saw the failure of 
some rather large banks and the per- 
centage of banks that failed with a 
million in deposits or more was in- 
creased almost 2% times. 

The largest failure was that of the 
Pank of the United States in New 
York City with deposits of $211,- 
800,000. The next largest was the 
Bankers Trust Co. in Philadelphia 
with deposits of $45,000,000, the Na- 
tional Bank of Kentucky of Louis- 
ville, had deposits of $39,342,000. 

Other large bank closings were: 
Chelsea Bank and Trust Co., New 
York, deposits $21,159,930; Ameri- 
can Exchange Trust Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., deposits $16,526,000; Central 
Bank & Trust Co., Asheville, No. 
Carolina, with deposits of $16,411,- 
000; the Louisville Trust Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. with deposits of $14,547.- 
000; the First National Bank of 
Sioux City, Iowa, with deposits of 
$7,794,000; and the State Savings 
Loan & Trust Co., of Quiney, Ill. 
with $6,780,000. 

The total number of banks with a 
million in deposits or more that 
closed in 1930 was 105, whereas in 
1929 only 46 banks of this size were 
closed. In 1929 .6% of all banks with 
a million in deposits or over failed, 
whereas in 1930, 1.6% of banks of 
that size failed. On the other hand, 


closed years. 


in 1929, 5.5% of the banks with less 
than a million in deposits failed, and 
in 1930 that percentage was reduced 
to 5.2%. 

1930 was not the worst year in 
bank closings. The total loss by 
failures and mergers, consolidations, 
and so on, was 1,652 in 1930, whereas 
in 1929, the total was 1,733. 1927 
also showed over 1,000 with 1,180. In 
1915, 1,100 banks were lost. 

A study of the chart with this 
article, however, reveals that there 
is no need to become frightened with 
the decline in number of banks. You 
will see that for 23 years the total 
number of banks increased rapidly. 

When you note that in 1930 only 
158 banks were organized and com- 
pare that to the figure in 1906 when 
over 1,900 were organized, and note 
further that for a period of 21 years 
banks inereased on the average of 
826 per year, you will, perhaps, be 
more content with the situation. 

The facet that over 17,000 small in- 
dependent banks have weathered the 
storm so far indicates that they have 
been well managed and their suecess 
seems proof against the effects of 
general conditions. 

A letter from a subscriber in Mis- 
sissippi casts some interesting light 
on this point. This subscriber says: 

‘*We have lost 30 banks within a 
radius of 50 miles from this town 
during the last 30 days. They closed 
ali around us. 

‘““The two banks here have had 
practically no withdrawals with all 
this happening in the immediate 
vicinity. The reason is that we have 
kept our banks in good condition and 
the people have had confidence in us 
and have not given us any trouble. 

‘*We do not overloan. We do not 
make real estate loans. We take care 
of small loans to farmers and buy 
bonds and commercial paper with 
our other funds.’’ 


The Ups And Downs In Number Of Banks 


New banks organized were subtracted and mergers, 
consolidations, and so on were added to closed banks. 


TWENTY-ONE UPS 


(The net gain per year in round numbers) 


1898— 500 
1899— 600 
1900— 900 
1901— 1100 
1902— 1400 
1903— 1400 


1904— 1500 
1905— 1500 
1906— 1900 
1907— 1200 
1908— 600 
1909—1100 
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1910—1100 
1911— 500 
1912— 1100 
1913— 500 
1914— None 
1915 (a decline) 


1916—1100 
1917— 500 
1918— 200 
1919— 1400 
1920— 700 


ELEVEN DOWNS 
(Net loss per year) 


1915—1100 1926— 996 
1921— 300 1927—1180 
1922— 500 1928— 926 
1923— 600 1929— 1733 
1924— 300 1930 — 1652 
1925— 432 
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What To Do 


To Insure Stable Earnings 


F YOU have wondered whether the earnings of a bank 
can be controlled, a glance at this article and the 
next page may start you thinking in the right direction. 


By 26 STATE BANK COMMISSIONERS 


667) OTH the public and the bank- 
ers are to blame for the fact 
that we have had too many banks and 
that we still have too many,’’ says 
A. A. Schramm, Superintendent of 
Banks of the State of Oregon. Con- 
tinuing, he says, ‘‘It is my observa- 
tion that too few bankers, especially 
boards of directors and stockholders, 
apply an economic test of solvency 
and net earnings to their own insti- 
tution. They put off facing the facts. 
Should we not test bank administra- 
tion and the leadership and decision 
of directors by economic measure- 
ments? True, such an economic test 
cannot be conclusive in just one or 
two years, but I believe that a com- 
parative study of the annual reports 
of earnings and dividends of banks 
for a period of ten years would help. 
Thus I say that in the past we have 
ignored charting our policies and ef- 
forts because, if we had and the 
directors and stockholders had been 
willing to recognize the trend, we 
would have had mergers and consol- 
idations before it was too late.’’ 
More optimistic is the State Bank 
Examiner of South Carolina, Albert 
S. Fant. He says, ‘‘Our troubles in 
this state are virtually over. The 
main cause of the bank failures 
through South Carolina was prima- 
rily the inflated values prior to 1920 
and the subsequent depressed condi- 
tions since that time. Practically all 
the banks which have closed were 
loaded with paper, having inflated 
values, and the banks were unable to 
liquidate their loans in keeping with 
distressed conditions. The troubles 
in this State are behind us and we 
anticipate very few failures in the 
future.’’ 


Search Out Danger Spots 
And Correct 


A. J. Veigel, Commissioner of 
Banks of the State of Minnesota, 
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OME banks have had too 
many bills payable. A 
bank should never borrow 
money with the idea of mak- 
ing money on it. Borrowing 
should be temporary only. 
Never use all of your credit 
so that you will be helpless, 


if something unexpected 
happens. —A. J. VEIGEL 
= ss 


feels his own responsibility as well 
as recognizing the responsibility of 
bank officers and directors. 

He has this to say. ‘‘We have 
made a careful study of the danger- 
ous tendencies which gradually creep 
into many banks. We feel that the 
most constructive work we ean do is 
to discover these tendencies and to 
stop those, which past experiences 
have shown to be dangerous, before 
they get beyond control and cause 
trouble. 

** While it is necessary for the ex- 
aminers and the Department to criti- 
cize, where criticisms are due, we are 
sincerely trying to offer constructive 
criticism. We know the great per- 
sonal sacrifices bankers have made in 
the past, and have such a high 
opinion of most of the remaining 
bankers, that we want to be of real 
assistanee to them in further im- 
proving the banking conditions.’’ 

In addition to suggesting some of 
the reasons for bank failures which 
are listed with this article, Mr. Veigel 
also emphasized the following. 

‘*Some banks have had trouble be- 
eause of affiliated and excessive loans. 
Excessive loans are now a thing of 
the past, and any violation of the 
clear provisions of our law are re- 
ported to the County Attorney. It 
is clearly the spirit of these Minne- 


sota laws that all affiliated lines 
should be kept down to at least 15% 
of the capital and surplus, so that 
the bank can never lose more than 
that amount in one failure which 
might affect affiliated companies or 
persons. 

‘*Some banks have made excessive 
loans to officers, directors, their rela- 
tives and to corporations in which 
they are interested. Officers and 
directors are custodians of the de- 
positors’ money and should be en- 
tirely disinterested in passing on 
loans and should never use the bank’s 
money to excess. 

‘*In some cases, there have been 
heavy borrowings by officers and 
directors on their bank stock. This 
usually results in little financial 
strength back of the bank, if it be- 
comes necessary to collect assess- 
ments or double stoek liability. No 
one should ever buy bank stock un- 
less he ean pay for it in eash. 

‘*Some distress has been caused 
by the exchange of paper between 
affiliated banks. This often results in 
unwarranted extension of credit to 
borrowers who should be kept within 
the limit of one bank. It also results 
in having paper with which direc- 
tors are not familiar. This practice 
is now almost a thing of the past in 
Minnesota. 

‘*Outside loans have caused some 
trouble. While there is no objec- 
tion to lending money outside of 
your territory, the fact remains that 
such loans have caused more trouble 
than any other class of loans, and 
they should be made with great care. 


Neglected Chattel Mortgages 
Cause Trouble 


‘*Some losses have been occasioned 
by neglecting chattel mortgages. 
Most such documents need frequent 
checking and the chattels named 
should be personally checked by a 
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RIGHT POLICIES EMPHASIZED BY 
DISASTROUS MISTAKES 


The items on this page were suggested by 26 State 
Banking Departments as reasons for 1930 bank failures. 
They are arranged in the order of most importance 
as indicated by the emphasis given in the 26 letters. 


1. Too many notes were continually renewed when they 
should have either been written off or energetic methods of 
collection used. 

2. Money was loaned without credit statements. 

3. Loans were made on the basis of the personal opinion of 
various members of the loan committee, rather than upon inves- 
tigation, no figures being available on which to base judgment. 

4. Money was loaned on the basis of capital value, rather 
than on the basis of earning capacity. 

5. Toomuch confidence was placed in thesalability of farm land. 

6. The directors gave little or no attention to either the 
safety or the growth of the bank. 

7. Little or no investigation was made of the present assets 
and earning ability of various borrowers. 

8. The community’s industries suffered so severely from 
the depression that the loans to these industries became insecure, 
with the result that the assets could not be liquidated. 

9. Changing buying habits of the people of the community, 
due to improved roads, drew the business away from the bank’s 
territory into a larger community nearby. 

10. So much free service was performed for depositors that 
the bank’s payroll was continually larger than its earnings 
could justify. 

11. The bank’s stockholders demanded frequent and liberal 
dividends with the result that the reserve was never built up 
to a safe amount. 

12. The aid of security specialists and professional analysts 
was not secured in the selection of investments for the bank’s 
portfolio. 

13. Money was loaned to some borrowers because they had 
always received credit, whereas better credit risks were turned 
down because the officers did not take the time to investigate 
the credit possibilities. 

14. The bank was too closely allied with another institution 
that failed. 

15. The bank’s affairs were a complete mystery to deposi- 
tors and when someone expressed his lack of confidence in the in- 
stitution, the distrust spread sufficiently to cause a disastrous run. 

16. The one man who was the real active head of the institu- 
tion was not given the backing he needed from either officers 
or directors. 

17. Little attention was given to changing market demands. 

18. There was no policy upon which to base the investing 
of the bank’s surplus, and each officer took a hand, with the 
result that there was no unity in the list. 

19. Wide awake competition in the territory drew too much 
business away from the bank. 

20. No attention was given to the success with which local 
manufacturers were meeting modern competition. 

21. Little attention was given to the cost of production 
of local manufacturers, as compared to production costs of 
competitors. 

22. A large part of the banking profit in the town was: made 
by outside financial organizations, the local banks buying 
debentures and bonds from these larger financial institutions 
— benefiting only to the extent of the investment 
profit. 

23. Money was loaned to friends of the officers without 
interest, with the result that the assets could not earn enough 
to keep the bank going. 

24. The bank was inadequately supplied with modern oper- 
ating equipment and its payroll had to be larger than the earn- 
ings justified. 


bank officer at frequent intervals. 
Such mortgages should be renewed 
at least once a year. Live stock being 
prepared for the market is usually 
the best and most liquid security, 
while household goods is the worst. 

‘*Some banks have had too many 
bills payable. A bank should never 
borrow money with the idea of mak- 
ing money on it. Borrowing should 
be temporary only. Never use all of 
your eredit so that you will be help- 
less, if something unexpected 
happens. 

‘‘Trregular meetings of directors 
have caused a great deal of trouble. 
Banks having a good active board of 
directors seldom have any trouble. 
We are requesting all boards in our 
state to meet at least monthly, be- 
cause they cannot properly perform 
their duties by meeting less fre- 
quently.’’ 


4 Reasons For Failures In Georgia 


A. B. Mobley, Superintendent of 
Banks for the State of Georgia, has 
the following to say: 

‘‘Of course, it is not possible to 
limit all bank -failures in any one 
state to a fixed and prescribed list 
of causes. But as a general thing, 
our banking troubles in Georgia have 
resulted from the following: 

1. An over-banked condition re- 
sulting from the prosperous times 
during and immediately following 
tlie World War. 

2. Post-war deflation which has 
affected all business, banking and 
otherwise. 

3. Failure of the Bankers Trust 
Co. in Atlanta, which institution was 
fiseal agent for approximately 100 
country banks in Georgia. The 
greater number of these’ banks 
naturally went down with the Bank- 
ers Trust Co. 

4. Ina very few instances, defal- 
eation of officers and employees.”’ 

The State Bank Commissioner of 
Arkansas, Walter E. Taylor, says: 
‘*A great deal of our local trouble 
has been brought about by fear on 
the part of the bank’s depositors 
that all banks would fail since the 
largest bank in the State closed on 
the failure of Caldwell & Co. of 
Nashville, Tenn. who controlled the 
stock.”’ 

These specific quotations from the 
letters of bank commissioners are in- 
teresting, but in order to make their 
replies more concrete, their reasons 
for bank failures have been compiled 
and are shown on this page. 
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The LOCK protects your Box 
but the SM@ALED KEY 


protects the LOCK! 


NY SAFE DEPOSIT LOCK is 
A strong — strong in the 
brute strength of the 
metal of which it is made. But today’s 
bank thieves do not care about mere 
strength. They disregard it for the 
easier ways that crafty, crooked brains 
devise. And their chief assistance in 
safe deposit box depredations lies in 
the unprotected keys of your customers. 
But now even the key can be pro- 
tected. For the sealed key of the S&G 
Secret Key Changing Sealed Key Safe 
Deposit Lock is protected so com- 
pletely, so thoroughly, that not only 
your customer, but your bank itself, 
is guarded against the possibility of 
thievery, error, or loss. This S&G 
Key now comes to your customer 
sealed in an impression-proof, meta/- 
lined container! 


What does this mean? It means that 
your box customer is first to see or 
touch the key he chooses for his box. 
And the statement he signs, before 
breaking the seal, is court evidence that 
no one else has seen or touched it. 


This exclusive new feature is pat- 
ented by S&G. No other safe deposit 


Sargent & Greenleaf Inc. 


New York @ RocHESTER @ 
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lock can offer it. And this is in addition 
to other exclusive features that make 
the S&G Secret Key Changing Sealed 
Key Safe Deposit Lock not merely 
“ample,” but 100% protection. Key- 
and-lock changes unlimited for prac- 
tical purposes. Resetting right on your 
box door—no expensive shipping to 
and from the factory, and no mainte- 
nance cost. Customer and custodian 
together set the lock to the new key; 
only customer and custodian fogether 
can enter the box. 

Send for a sample key, sealed in 
this new, protective container. See for 
yourself how completely the key is 
guarded. Or, if your bank contem- 
plates adding or building in 1931, send 
for a sample of the lock itself. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ala 





Sargent & Green- 
leaf, Inc., manu- 
facturers of Time, 
Combination and 
Safe Deposit Locks 
have been pioneers 
in bank protection 
since 1865. 


Position or Title... . 


Name of Bank 
Address 


City and State......... 
Check here CZ) if you wi 
Factory. 

@ Boston 


SARGENT & GREENLEAF INC. 








Your customer signs this statement that 
he is first to see or touch his key. 





His signed statement in your files is 
your bank’s protection. 


(Check square for information desired) 
O) Please send me a sample of the new patented S&G Sealed Key. 
(Please send me a sample of the S&G Secret Key Changing Sealed 
Key Safe Deposit Lock, with keys and instructions. 




















1931 Promises Good Business 


And Bankers Should Encourage Borrowers 


HE author has made an exhaustive study of 1930 and 
of the prospects for 1931. He here summarizes the chief 
conclusions of this study as a basis for 1931 progress. 


Executive Vice-President, Union Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


BELIEVE that business recovery 

in some few lines definitely began 
late last fall; in other lines, Decem- 
ber and January were the low points ; 
general improvement will continue, 
but it will be gradual, and the up- 
ward trend may experience minor 
dips. We have been, and still are, 
going through a period of very 
severe and world-wide economic re- 
adjustment, the effeets of which are 
of ‘necessity bound to be far-reach- 
ing. 

I believe thoroughly that expend- 
itures for intensive sales campaigns, 
including liberal advertising budg- 
ets, are a necessary function in our 
modern and effective distribution 
system; I am equally confident that 
1929 witnessed some of those activ- 
ities carried to unwarranted ex- 
tremes, 

Banks and bankers cater to the 
changing public needs, whims and 
styles. Banks, to be successful, must 
be profitable; they must be sound, 
safe, and liquid. Bankers must be 
well informed in order to give help- 
ful advice to their customers, but 
they should not assume management 
functions and responsibilities in the 
operation of a borrower’s business. 
If a bank ceases business, compara- 
tively more people are generally 
harmed than results from the shut- 
ting down of a factory. 

In the recent period of contrac- 
tion and combination many small, 
some medium sized, and a very few 
large banks, ceased. That has not 
harmed the general financial situa- 
tion, but, on the contrary, very 
materially improved it, as_ losses 
were confined to local communities. 
Group and chain banking advocates 
eould profitably and constructively 
analyze that experience and its re- 
lation to future plans for producing 
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By ALLARD SMITH 


1. Expen- 
ditures for 
intensive 
sales cam- 
paigns in- 
cluding 
liberal ad- 
vertising 
budgets are 
a necessary function in our 
modern and effective distri- 
bution system. 

2. Banks have gone the 
limit of business judgment 
and credit resources to assist 
deserving business and have 
thus made it possible for 
both to come through this 
depression and to reach a 
secure position from which 
to make further progress. 


3. I expect 1931 to be a 
period of unmistakable re- 
covery; leading to a return 
of prosperity. 





adequate and safe financial institu- 
tions. 

Nation-wide, today, banks are in 
a very strong position; they have 
rendered, during all this time and 
throughout the recent depression 
period, a very great service to firms 
and individuals, Banks have gone to 
the limit of business judgment and 
credit resources to assist deserving 
businesses and individuals, and have 
thus made it possible for both to 
come through this depression and 
to reach a secure position from which 


they may make further progress. 

I recommended a few weeks ago 
to the Cleveland newspapers and 
the press association that they start 
printing in a box or other conspic- 
uous place all the items they could 
find upon increasing basic commod- 
ity prices, increased earnings, in- 
ereased dividends, increased em- 
ployment. That information will 
create better sentiment and courage, 
and will start buying movements. 

If your income is largely from 
salary and has not changed much, 
be not extravagant but do go ahead 
now and buy your wife that new 
coat or washing machine that she 
wants, and get yourself a new suit 
of clothes, a radio, an automobile. 
Do not postpone buying what a 
sensible man should get. 

If you are one of the millions who 
have carefully invested (not specu- 
lated) in industrial and utility stocks 
you are in good company; so have 
nearly all of the successful and for- 
ward looking business men and in- 
dustrial leaders in the entire United 
States. Stop looking at your list of 
depreciated investments ; 
them should come back. 

It is just as important to have 
capable leadership in a retreat as it 
is during an advance. We have ex- 
perienced unrelated and sporadic 
efforts and examples of wise counsel 
during the past year, all of which 
have tempered the fall and lessened 
the bumps. Our progress toward 
normal business can be accelerated, 
if outstanding, recognized, aggres- 
sive leadership becomes vitalized 
into concerted action. 

I believe we may look to the fu- 
ture with confidence. I expect 1931 
to be a period of unmistakable re- 
covery, leading to a return of pros- 
perity. 


most of 
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By L. M. Brohammer 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


St. Louis Bank Building 
and Equipment Company 


TMHE head of a certain bank 
was very much disturbed. 
Serious errors occurred day 
after day in his operating 
department. There seemed to 
be continual pressure upon 
everyone in the _ institution. 
Yet he knew that he was not 
employing fewer people than 
other banks of a similar size. 

It was difficult for him, being 
so engrossed with the daily 
work of the bank, to determine 
the cause of the trouble. He 
finally called in an experienced 
bank architect and builder from 
the outside who studied the 
situation and made a report. 

The building was so poorly 
designed that there were thou- 
sands of unnecessary steps 
taken every day. These steps 
were taken not only by low- 
salaried employees, but by 
high-priced officers. 

Every unnecessary step cost 
the bank money, caused con- 
fusion, and increased the high 
pressure under which the 
employees and officers had to 
work. Every one seemed to be 
in the way of every one else. 

The outsider who was called 
in to analyze the situation not 
only showed exactly what the 
trouble was, but submitted a 
definite plan for a new building 
which would overcome all of 
this loss. Officers were located 
not only convenient to custom- 
ers, but also convenient to each 
other and with facilities that 
enabled them to communicate 
with the records and working 
departments without leaving 
their desks. 

After going over the plans 
carefully, it was discovered that 
the same amount of work could 
be accomplished with less help. 

The president started to fig- 
ure and was startled when his 
figures showed that his bank 
had lost several thousand dol- 
lars every year that it occupied 
the poorly planned building. 
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Citizens Farmers 
National “Bank, 
Chickasha 
Okla. 


(In Course of 
Construction) 














The Thrifty Build Now | 


UILDING material prices have declined. | 


Workmen do more ina day. The cost of 
money is less. Now is the time thrifty bank 


| 
directors are authorizing the construction of 











| contemplated buildings. The very best may be 
| had now at prices your bank can afford. These 
\ conditions are certain to change—therefore, 





build now! 


It is part of our “Preliminary Service” to 
quote a guaranteed maximum cost in advance 


Our service, which includes complete Invest- 
ment Surveys, Architectural Design, Engi- 
neering,Construction and Interior Equipment, 
is fully explained in our Preliminary Service 
Booklet. Copy sent upon request. 


| ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
| AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY j 
Designers, Engineers and Builders for Banks Exclusively i 











i of the preparation of expensive working | 
| drawings and specifications. 
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In 1931, Sell Loans 


sé 


HAT? A bank sell loans! Every poor credit risk in town 


will want to borrow money.” Read this article and you 
may think differently. The suggestion is a practical one. 


HE problem 

of business for 
1931 is not pro- 
duction, as here- 
tofore, but dis- 
tribution—an _ in- 
crease of 
sumption. 


econ- 





The problem of 
banking in 1931 
is not production 
—the promotion 
of deposits—so much as distribution 
—the sale of credit, as defined by 
Don Knowlton, advertising manager 
of the Union Trust Co., in a recent 
speech before the Chicago Financial 
Advertisers Association. 

Previously, the advertising officer 
has considered that the bank had for 
sale only the benefits of thrift such 
as: freedom from want and worry, 
the comfort and happiness that come 
with money in the bank, safety and 
protection. 

‘*But the bank’s loan officers,’’ 
says Mr. Knowlton, ‘‘ have an entire- 
ly different view. They say that the 
bank is selling credit. From their 
standpoint, the bank is not selling 
bank accounts, but is, instead, buy- 
ing deposits. The deposits are the 
raw material of the credit factory, 
and loans are the finished product.”’ 

Mr. Knowlton does not advocate 
the substitution of credit advertising 
for savings advertising, but he does 
say that the stress should be laid on 
eredit selling, for the present market 
for credit has so changed from that 
of the past, that more funds are 
available for credit purposes than 
for some time. The real estate and 
call money markets are not absorb- 
ing the funds they once did and 
many commercial concerns that bor- 
rowed in former years are now buy- 
ing securities. 





DON KNOWLTON 


The job of the advertising man in 
industry has always been to sell the 
product of that industry, ‘‘but,’’ 
says Mr. Knowlton, ‘‘it is one of the 
peculiar paradoxes of banking that 
the officer in charge of advertising 
has not had anything to say about 
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EPOSITS are the raw 
material the bank buys. 
Loans are the commodity the 
bank has to sell. Banks do 
not now need to increase 
their supply of raw material 
nearly so much as they need 
to market their finished pro- 
duct—loans—and that is the 
advertising man’s job for 
1931, says Don Knowlton. 


selling the principal product of the 
institution for which he works.’”’ 

Wholesale promotion of credit eus- 
tomers will not produce the kind of 
returns that mount the figures on 
the right side of the ledger. For the 
element of credit risk enters, so care 
must be taken that the right kind of 
prospect is developed. Let us see 
what Mr. Knowlton has to say on the 
kind of loans to sell. 

‘‘What is our present field for 
loans, and how widely are we trying 
to cover that field ? 

‘‘T think we certainly can leave 
collateral loans out of the picture, as 
far as any attempt to increase credit 
sales are coneerned. Not that colla- 
teral loans are not desirable or profit- 
able, but we are looking for more 
stable and more permanent cus- 
tomers for bank credit. That leaves 
us mortgage loans and commercial 
loans to work on. 


Union Trust Is Advertising Loans 

‘Can we advertise mortgage 
loans? I think so. The Union Trust 
Co. is going to do some of-it in 1931. 
In our window displays and street 
ear cards, we are going to announce 
that we make first mortgage loans on 
homes. Now this is a very small step, 
Ill admit, but the point is that it is 
a step. It’s going further than our 
bank has ever gone before in actually 
advertising the credit side of the in- 
stitution. 

“‘In the past we’ve been selling 
first mortgage loans in a seller’s mar- 


ket. We’ve let the buyer come to us. 


We haven't let the borrower feel 
that he’s buying a product that 
we're selling—we’ve let him feel 


instead that he was begging us for a 
favor, which we grudgingly granted 
as a special dispensation to him. 

‘*T think we'll have to change our 
point of view. 

‘*In the past, the larger corpora- 
tions have almost always stood ready 
to buy as much commercial credit as 
we could produce. But today that 
situation is reversed. Hundreds of 
large corporations have cash reserves 
so large that, even if business picks 
up substantially this year and next 
year, they may not need to buy com- 
mercial credit for a long time to 
come. 

‘‘If we are going to increase our 
sales of commercial credit, therefore, 
we will have to do so among the 
smaller businesses that are in need 
of it—business which, as they de- 
velop, may look forward to expansion 
and to increasing future financial re- 
quirements. 

‘“‘Immediately we are faced 
with what appears an insur- 
mountable difficulty. How many of 
these small businesses, which repre- 
sent a potential market for credit. 
could produce statements which 
would entitle them to loans? Have 
not our sales of credit to smaller busi- 
nesses already reached the limit com- 
mensurate with safety ? 

‘*Then, what can we do to help the 
small businesses that bank with us 
get their affairs into such shape that 
they will become better credit risks, 
and so better prospects for sales of 
credit ?”’ 

Many hundreds of small business 
men are not cognizant of the proper 
inventory ratio, the way to analyze 
the inventory turnover, how to allo- 
cate overhead or to operate a budg- 
etary control, or how to evaluate 
plant equipment or set up and an- 
alyze a financial statement. Yet all 
these comprise the working tools of 
the credit man in the bank. Because 
of their ignorance of these principles, 
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many small business men who are 
good bank customers are in trouble 
and are poor eredit risks. 

‘*Tt seems to me, therefore,’’ says 
Mr. Knowlton, ‘‘that if we are to 
increase our sales of commercial 
eredit to small businesses, the first 
step would be to make some effort to 
educate these small businesses to the 
adoption of first principles of good 
business operation. 

‘‘How can we do that? 

‘*Possibly we ean do it through 
supplying such businesses with sim- 
ple manuals of standard business 
practice. Possibly we cart do it by 
personal conference with bank 
officers. Possibly we ean do it by 
ealls of men in our new business de- 
partments. Or it might be necessary 
to go a step farther and set up an 
actual commercial service depart- 
ment, with a trained expert at its 
head. A service of this sort would 
give an advertiser an opportunity to 
offer a commercial customer a more 
interesting brand of merchandise 
than the old-fashioned ‘friendly bank 
with a feeling of weleome’. 

‘**Such a program would mean, too, 
that the bank advertiser himself 
would have to begin thinking about 
a great many things concerning 
which he never bothered his head be- 
fore. It looks to me as if the bank 
advertising man was going to have 
to turn banker pretty fast—and al- 
though in the past the bank’s adver- 
tising man and the bank’s eredit man 
have seldom had oceasion to talk the 
same language, [ think now they’re 
going to have to get together. Cer- 
tainly, it will be necessary for ad- 
vertising to get closer to the commer- 
cial banking and eredit departments 
than has ever been the case before.”’ 

Complying with this belief, the 
Union Trust Co. has been directing | 
its advertising toward the sale of 
credit. Street-ear cards and_ bill- 
boards playing up industrial develop- 
ment have been posted. Newspaper | 
advertising stresses the bank’s posi- 
tion in ‘‘helping to turn the wheels 
of Cleveland’s industry.’’ Men spe- 
cialized in the sale of eredit have 
been added to the bank’s staff. The 
adoption of this policy has been too 
recent to be able to state concrete 
facts about results, but one thing is 
certain— 

The bank advertising man is step- 
ping from the period of adolescence 
in the industrial world into maturity, 
and he has a man-sized job on his 








hands. 


Condensed Statement of Condition, 


December 3ist. 1930 


Che 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


58 Banking Offices in and near Cleveland 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 
U.S., State, Municipal and Other 


. $ 42,179,741.84 


Bonds and Investments . . 35,217,047.02 
Loans, Discounts and Advances 221,986,643.75 
Real Estate and Banking Houses . 7,457,288.48 
Interest and Earnings Accrued and 

Other Resources .... . 2,085,160.32 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit 

and Acceptances Executed by this Bank 7,624,056.93 


Toth . « 2 2 2 « « + O916 5099834 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . . . . .. . . $ 13,800,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 12,852,853.80 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 564,498.39 
Dividend Payable January 2nd, 1931 . 414,000.00 
Deposits . . . 2... 280,606,200.75 
Other Liabilities . , 688,328.47 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 

Executed for Customers . 7,624,056.93 


Total . . . . . « « « $316,549,938.34 





Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Cleveland Clearing House Association 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE FEBRUARY 1231 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisera 























BANKERS TRAVEL SERVICE 
ENCOURAGE TRAVEL 


It will help to sell Travelers Checks, Vault Space, Trust Accounts, and Investment Service 

















Catalina Island affords the traveler an opportunity to study marine life as well as to spend several days in a lovely 


vacation spot. 


alifornia For Winter Trips 


By J. T. McCLELLAN 


Manager, Travel Department, Bank of America N. T. & S. A., San Francisco 


OU have all heard the old slogan ‘‘ See 

America First’’ and, winter or sum- 
mer, California offers countless scenic at- 
tractions and interesting experiences. 

In winter and early spring, the Pacific 
Coast is the ideal place to spend a most 
enjoyable vacation away from the snow and 
rigor of the eastern winter. Now is the 
time for you to come to California and 
bask in the warm sunshine, to relax and 
play, to forget all care and trouble. So 
many are the points of interest throughout 
the state that a visitor may well spend 
weeks profitably. 

One may commence at San Francisco, set 
upon the hills which overlook the broad 
waters of the Pacific on the west and San 
Francisco Bay on the east, which great 
bodies of water are joined by the famous 
Golden Gate. A cosmopolitan city is San 
Francisco with its famous Chinatown, 
Italian quarters and people from all four 
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corners of the world. The city offers a 
wealth of attractions among which are the 
beautiful Golden Gate Park playground of 
San Francisco; Mission Dolores, established 
in 1776 by the Franciscan Order and still 
in a wonderful state of preservation; and 
picturesque Fisherman’s Wharf. Close by 
and across the Golden Gate is Mount Tam- 
alpais rising 2604 feet in the air; it may be 
easily reached and the trip is well worth 
while as from here a wonderful panorama 
of the nearby country is obtained. On the 
return from Tamalpais, Muir Woods with 
the Giant Redwoods is a sight never to be 
forgotten. 

Across the bay from San Francisco is 
Oakland, the city of beautiful homes and 
the third largest city in California; Berke- 
ley, the charming college city where is 
located the University of California, the 
largest university from point of attendance 
of any in the country; the lovely residen- 


tial city of Piedmont; and Alameda with 
its bathing beaches. 


Tahoe Overnight From 
San Francisco 


Only an overnight journey from San 
Francisco is beautiful Lake Tahoe, the 
jewel of the high Sierras. Tahoe, the 
largest and most beautiful mountain lake 
in the world, is noted for its crystal clear- 
ness and wonderful coloring, a zone of bril- 
liant emerald encircling a heart of indigo 
blue. The lake is completely hemmed in by 
mountain peaks varying in height from 
8,000 to 11,000 ft. Tahoe in summer is an 
ideal vacation resort with its high Sierra 
golf courses, countless points of interest, to 
which hikes may be enjoyed, crystal white 
sandy beaches, fishing and boating. Tahoe 
in winter is as alluring as in summer and 
here may be enjoyed all types of winter 
sports. 
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Another overnight journey from Sau 
Francisco brings us to Yosemite Valley, 
eonsidered one of the seven wonders of the 
world. Here are towering cliffs of sheerest 
granite so massive and high that no human 
ean readily appreciate the scale on which 
they were sculptured by ancient glaciers. 
Here, at the best in Springtime, are more 
of the world’s highest waterfalls than in 
any equal area on earth. An attempt of 
mere man to describe or picture this won- 
derful work of God is absolutely futile. 
Spring is considered the finest time to visit 
this wonder of nature, as at this time the 
weather is ideal, the many falls are filled to 
their brim, wildflowers are in full bloom and 
all nature is at its best. Nevertheless a 
visit at any time of the year is a never-to- 
be-forgotten event, as time and,seasons can 
not erase the beauty of this wonder spot. 
Here is a place to live and play all year 
round. 

On our return to San Francisco, we then 
continue on down the coast through the 
San Franciseb peninsula stopping enroute 
at Palo Alto, the seat of Stanford Univer- 
sity, then through the fertile Santa Clara 
Valley via San Jose to the beautiful Mon- 
terey Peninsula. No part of California is 
so rich in historic and romantie association. 
At the southern end of Monterey Bay and 
to the immediate south is one of the most 
beautiful shorelines in the world. Bold 
headlands and jutting rocks shelter de- 
lightful eaves and beaches which are backed 
by plateaus, all heavily timbered with 
pines, Monterey cypress and live oaks. A 
delightful climate that is spring the year 
around, magnificent hotels, and lodges with 
all types of pleasure await the visitor to 
this garden spot of the West. Here is 
Hotel Del Monte, and its parks, the famous 
17-Mile Drive encircling the Peninsula, the 
first theatre in California, Monterey Pre- 
sidio, fish canneries, Marine Laboratory, 
the famous Pebble Beach Golf Course and 
many other attractions. 


Santa Barbara Rich In Spanish 
Lore 


Continuing on south through many lovely 
valleys and after skirting the shoreline for 
many miles we arrive at Santa Barbara. 
Here, also, is another all-year playground 
situated on the slopes of sunny Santa Ynez 
range. This old Spanish town looks out 
over the blue waters of Santa Barbara 
Channel and offers the eastern visitor a de- 
lightful spot to rest and enjoy life to the 
fullest. Santa Barbara, like Monterey, is 
also rich in Spanish lore. Here is located 
Mission Santa Barbara founded December 
4, 1786, the tenth of the Spanish missions 
dotting the route of the Padres from San 
Diego to Sonoma. At Santa Barbara, one 
finds some of the finest hotels in the state, 
and every comfort and pleasure may be 
found in this delightful, romantic town. 
No trip to California would be complete 
without a visit to Santa Barbara. 

Only four hours ride from Santa Bar- 
bara is Los Angeles, the metropolis of the 
West. This great city is renowned for its 
balmy climate and, like most other Cali- 
fornia cities, has a real Spanish background. 
The city of Los Angeles is located in Los 
Angeles County, which covers an area of 
4,115 square miles. Nowhere has there 


(Continued on next page) 
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HE WILL PAY HIS WAY, 
IF YOU’LL LET HIM... 


Your check needn't be carried 
along on the expense account. 
He can. . and will . . pay his 
way. All he needs is a chance. 

With our help you can give 
him fresh courage and added 
power. By putting your check 
on La Monte National Safety 
Paper . . safe, distinctive, color- 
ful, durabie .. you will give per- 
sonality to this old employee 
.. gain for him the respect due 
his mission and your institution. 

And your customers, who 
have known him for years, will 
welcome him in this smart and 
distinguished new garb. 

This good-will .. advertising 
value . . sturdy service that La 
Monte provides..cut right into 
costs and upkeep. Our help — 
sketches, samples, suggestions 
—is free for the asking . . and 
this is a good time to ask. 

George La Monte & Son, 
61 Broadway, New York City. 


FREE — An unusual sample book of checks, 
B-4, made onLa Monte National Safety Paper. 


NTT Oa Sek ee — a Pen 
I CRE CRS 
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Issue Payroll Checks 
wnstead of Cash! 


All progressive companies from the merchant in the 
small town or village to the largest corporation employ- 
ing thousands of people are rapidly adopting the check 
method of distribution of pay rolls to protect themselves 
from the “hold-up” menace now sweeping the country. 

There is no better way to safeguard your pay roll funds 
than by issuing all checks on Gilbert Safety Bond, “The 
Safest of Safety Papers.” 


GILBERT 


Gis... S4FETY BOND 


Fill in the coupon below. It 
may be the means of saving 
you from substantial loss of 
funds and possibly life. 





GILBERT PAPER CO. 
Menasha, Wis. 


Please mail a copy of “A story of a Raised 
Check” without cost or obligation. 





Person 








City ee 
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been brought together into a similar area 
such a diversity of scenery and climate 
and opportunities for play as in this county. 
Here in one day one may take a dip in the 
sparkling Pacific, travel through miles of 
orange groves, be among the snowpeaks 
and also visit the desert. There is so much 
to see that it is impossible to set down in 
this article all points; but a few of those of 
great interest are of course the worl<- 
renowned Hollywood, with its many large 
movie studios; Beverly Hills, where one 
finds the magnificent homes of famous 
actors; beautiful Pasadena, where on each 
New Year’s day is held the Tournament of 
Roses, an outdoor flower carnival; Santa 
Monica; Ocean Park; Venice; Playa del 
Rey; Manhattan; Hermosa; and Long 
Beach and miles of sandy shore. 


A fascinating one-day trip can be made 
by trolley to Mount Lowe which commands 
a wonderful view of the surrounding coun- 
try. Another one-day trip, also well worth 
the while, is by rail and steamer to Catalina 
Island, located 30 miles out in the Pacific. 
Here one has an opportunity to study 
marine life and enjoy the beauties of the 
island. Excellent accommodations are 
found at Catalina for those who may care 
to spend a few days on the Island, away 
from the hustle and bustle of the mainland. 
A visit should also be made to the nearby 
towns of San Bernardino, Riverside anid 
Redlands, and for those who like the great 
outdoors, Big Bear and Little Bear Lakes 
located in the High Sierras. All may be 
easily reached in a day. From Los Angeles, 
one may also motor to Palm Springs, an 
ideal winter resort. 


Another 120 miles south and we arrive at 
beautiful San Diego the ideal year-around 
resort city which is located on San Diego 
Bay. Here, while basking in the sunshine 
much is to be seen—the Mission San Diego 
de Aleala, beautiful Balboa Park in which 
remain 15 permanent buildings of the 
Panama California Exposition, La Jolla, 
the artist colony, Coronado, the all-year- 
around pleasure place and other points. 

Only a few miles from San Diego is the 
famous Agua Caliente in Mexico. Here 
stands a luxurious new hotel and casino of- 
fering every form of sport and recreation. 
Also close by is Tia Juana, likewise in 
Mexico, and here one finds all the diversions 
of a foreign country. Another place fast 
becoming popular is Ensenada in Mexico, 
90 miles south of San Diego and reached 
by motor or steamer. Here one finds a de- 
lightful resort, the new Playa Ensenada, 
with wonderful accommodations and a 
climate that is ideal the year around, as 
Ensenada is situated on the shores of the 
blue Pacific. 


Many attractive routes are offered to the 
West and luxurious trains make the journey 
from Chicago to the Coast in 58 hours, or 
if you have more time, large palatial liners 
will take you via the Panama Canal, stop- 
ping enroute at numerous points of inter- 
est. Steamship companies operating via the 
Panama Canal offer reduced rates avail- 
able one way by rail and one way by 
water. This, in my opinion, is a really fine 
way to visit California as it offers one the 
comforts and attractions of a sea trip, and 
in addition an opportunity to see the Canal 
and the gay city of Havana, Cuba. 
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Your. Bank’s; Faults 
Does The Coat Fit? 


It does not know how much it costs | 
to do the work on any one account. 

It does not know how much it costs 
to operate the bond department. 

It does not know whether any | 
profit is made on local loans. 

It does not know whether there are 
any loans in the bank that actually 
lose money, even though they are 
paid promptly. 

It does not know how many good | 
loans there are in the territory that | 
are not in any bank. ' | 

It makes many poor loans and} 
turns down many good ones. 

Its loans are made on the basis of 
knowledge already in hand and the 
idea of investigating to get more 
knowledge is never given considera- 
tion. 

Salaries of the officers are not 
based upon what they really earn 
for the bank, but rather upon what 
they are able to persuade the direc- 
tors they should have. 


Your Bank’s Advantages 
Does The Coat Fit? 


Its officers are constantly on the 
lookout for more loans which are per- 
fectly safe. 

It does not make an investment 
house out of itself, but seeks to make 
a banking profit rather than an in- 
vestment profit on all financing 
handled in the community. 

Its officers study business of all 
kinds and try to be ready with prac- 
tical, constructive suggestions for its 
manufacturer, merchant and farmer 
customers. 

It recognizes the fact that its| 
money is made on local deposits and, | 
therefore, it tries to render local 
service. 

Its officers have no prejudice 
against any type of business. They 
have prejudice against only those 
borrowers who will not be in a posi- 
tion to pay promptly when the note 
is due. 

When everybody else is talking 
pessimism, your bank’s officers are 
optimistic. When everyone else is 
optimistic, your bank’s. officers talk 
vaution. 

Your officers read the experiences 
of other bank officers and try con- 
Stantly to learn from them to be 
more useful to the community and 
to make more profit for the bank. 





© of the many interesting 
vistas in the largest single 
banking room in the world— 
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CLEVELAND 
Resources over $300,000,000 
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| BLUNDER earns 


CUSTOMER 
thlLwill 


Can A Bank Advertise 
Without Newspapers? 


By CLINTON F. BERRY 


Vice President, Union Guardian Trust Co., Detroit 





@ To save time, the accounting department 
of a foremost public utility was increased to 
three eight-hour shifts. Scores of operators 
daily had to work on nearly all pages of the 
numerous loose-leaf books. 


For two months, work was speeded. Then 
the new system cracked. The loose-leaf sheets, 
when re-assembled, were found to be badly 
battered. Some had disappeared entirely, 
other entries, written over fuzzy erasures, had 
become indistinct, misleading, valueless. Con- 
stant rechecking and rewriting were neces- 
sary. The result wasn’t the sought-for speed, 
but delay, expense, incorrect bills, illwill. 


A check-up revealed the cause. Because the 
records were not needed permanently, an 
official had reasoned that permanent paper 
would be extravagant. He hadn’t realized 
that modern use frequently crowds a year’s 
wear into a single month, that the properties 
which equip paper to defy ¢ime are the very 
ones which give greatest resistance to usé. 





A guarantee of supreme value—look 
for it on record books and sheets. 


Finally the selection of the L. L. Brown 
ledger paper enabled the company to attain 
its objectives: speed, accuracy, dependability, 
true economy. 


For 82 years, L. L. Brown record 
papers have been serving business in this 
way. Long accepted as the standard by 
public officials, they are unconditionally 
certified to be of supreme quality and 
durability in their respective grades. A 
concise booklet-—<*Certified Papers” — 
tells how they might help you to save 
time, money and prevent grief. Ask 
your printer or stationer for a copy, or 
write to L. L. Brown Paper Company, 
Adams, Mass. 


L.L.BROWN 


onl 


jie 
RECORD 


Ne dl — > a 
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AN a bank be successfully adver- 

tised locally without the use of 
newspapers? In one guise or an- 
other, this question keeps continually 
cropping out in any gathering of 
financial advertising men. Usually, 
it is propounded by someone who has 
recently acquired a heartfelt convic- 
tion that one particular medium is so 
far ahead of all others that such 
medium is the only one that really 
counts. 


Newspapers For Quick Action 


The answer to the question, 
whether a bank can successfully ad- 
vertise itself locally without the aid 
of newspapers, might be ‘‘yes’’ or 
‘*no.’’ There are instances in exist- 
ence that would seem to indicate that 
either answer is correct. But when 
one stops to consider if a bank is do- 
ing the fullest job that it can with 
the means at its disposal, the use of 
newspapers would seem to be almost 
imperative. Why? Because there is 
no other medium comparable to the 
newspaper that can quickly, widely 
and certainly distribute a message 
over the largest proportion of 
the community. As a background 
builder for the bank, an occasional 
advertisement of fair size will be 
seen and noted, and will often bring 
an expression from readers, when 
your institution is mentioned, that 
yours is the bank which does so much 
advertising in the newspapers. 


If a particular situation arises 
which demands a quick response, it 
would be difficult to find a medium 
which could obtain a more compre- 
hensive coverage than the daily press 
in such a short space of time. Just 
for a moment, visualize the facilities 
that you command when using the 
newspaper. Your advertisement is 
written by noon, shall we say, and 
handed to the compositors for set- 
ting up. By five or six o’clock, the 
proof has passed thruugh your hands 
and been O.K.’d. Soon the presses be- 
gin to roll, and before ten or eleven 
o’clock, you are commencing to tell 
your story to the people of your com- 
munity. Imagine the difficulties, 


tribulations and woes that you would 
have to overcome if you tried to 
accomplish the same thing in the 
same time through, let us say, direct 
mail. 


Is There A Waste? 


The time-honored, hoary objection 
will unquestionably be dragged out 
at this time, that newspaper coverage 
is almost universal and there must be 
a great wastage in using the press, 
which could be eliminated to a great 
extent through the use of more selec- 
tive media. There is an element of 
truth in this, of course, but while you 
may know in a general way where the 
bulk of your business can be expected 
to come from for any particular serv- 
ice, if you will examine the record of 
those who are doing business with 
you, you will find your expectations 
confounded through the presence of 
many who never were on any list that 
you bought or compiled. 


Though it is not a logical argu- 
ment, perhaps one of the best ways of 
looking at media problems is to com- 
pare the methods of those institu- 
tions who are doing the most effective 
job in extending their services. In 
almost every case, you will find that 
these banks are using almost all types 
of media. One medium may be the 
logical way for introducing and ex- 
panding a certain service. Another 
medium is adapted perfectly to pro- 
mote some other service. Back of 
them all, however, and carrying the 
idea of these various services into all 
homes of the community, you will 
find the newspapers. 


Certain institutions have achieved 
success through the exclusive use of 
direct mail, or outdoor bulletins. Of 
course they have! Any medium that 
will consistently and continuously 
carry your message is bound to bring 
increased results. But, it is more 
than likely that you would have 
achieved greater results had you 
spread the same amount of money 
over severial media, amongst which 
the newspaper ranks first as an atten- 
tion compelling medium. 
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Can Free Service Pay? 


Writing in The Saturday Evening 
Post recently James R. Crowell 
describes a number of specific cases 
in which banks have rendered free 
services without tangible returns. 

One interesting case is that of a 
group of banks in a southern city 
which has been operating school sav- 
ings for 10 years. The banks reported 
a loss the first year of $9,000 and a 
loss the tenth year of $15,000. The 
parents and teachers are said to have 
cooperated with intelligence in the 
plan, yet it is a continual expense 
and apparently a growing one. 

The article gives many other cases 
showing the estimated total cost to 
banks of various services such as: 
Aid in preparing income tax returns, 
$500,000 ; cashing out-of-town checks 
for non-customers, $1,000,000 a year ; 
cashiers’ checks issued to non-cus- 
tomers for paying local bills, $1,500,- 
000 a year. 

Many of these services have been 
justified in the minds of some bank- 
ers on the grounds that a bank must 
be courteous to everyone and that 
being courteous, the bank is likely to 
get many profitable accounts. How- 
ever, when the matter is looked at in 
a cold-blooded way, it is usually 
found that the expected accounts do 
not materialize and the bank simply 
supplies valuable aid to people in the 
community and very often to 
strangers without any financial re- 
turn at all. 

What will be the effect on your 
customers from reading this? There 
are ways of counteracting any bad 
effect, but these must be used after 
you have corrected the faults in your 
bank. 


Each long-service man is actually 
anew man. Psychologically he has a 
different slant on life and a concep- 
tion of what he wants that is vastly 
different from the ones he brought 


to the company with him.—Donald 
Laird. 


The average executive can be built 
into master executive calibre, if he 
can only be brought to share in the 
profits of other people’s experience. 
He can get this through meetings, 
plant visits, magazines, books and 
people. Without it he is still work- 
ing on the basis of hunch and guess 
and has no chance to use judgment. 








Be Sure That 
Borrowers’ Warehouse 


Receipts 
Bear The A. W. A. Seal 


In the acceptance of a warehouse receipt 
as collateral, be certain not only of the 
responsibility of the warehouse company 
but its actual status as a bona fide public 
warehouse. Receipts issued by so called 
warehouses owned openly or secretly by 
the borrower may easily defeat their own 
purpose of existence through being ad- 
judged invalid when needed most. 


Matters pertaining to warehouse receipts 
as collateral may be readily and compe- 
tently discussed without obligation of any 
sort with any member of the Committee 
on Banking Relations of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association. One of 
these members is a leading warehouseman 
in your Federal Reserve District and yon 
may reach him through: 





Committee On Banking Relations 
Merchandise Warehouse Division 


American Warehousemen’s Association 


1827 Adams-Franklin Building 
Chicago, Illinois 







A limited supply of booklets entitled “Ware- 

house Receipts as Collateral” is available and 

a copy will be gladly forwarded to any banker 

upon request to the Committee on Banking 
Relations. 


| SECURE YOUR LOANS 
TO MANUFACTURERS 
With Warehouse Receipts Covering Their Inventories 
Through the Lawrence System 
of Field Warehousing 


“Certified on Checks—Lawrence on Warehouse Receipts” 
Members American Warehouseman’s Association 


AWRENCE WAREHOUSE OMPANY 


A. T. GIBSON, President 
One La Salle Street 37 Drumm St. W. P. Story Bldg. 
Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 


403 Hoyt St., Portland 
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High Tariffs Plus High Taxes 
Equal Hard Times 


By THE RIGHT HON. VISCOUNT CHURCHILL 


Chairman, The British Overseas Bank, London 


N HIS annual address to share- 

holders of The British Overseas 

Bank, London, Viscount Churehill, 
G. C. V. O., said, in part: 

‘*A creditor nation since the War, 

the amount of America’s claims on 

foreign countries is inereased by 


account of war 
debts and reparations. This surplus 
can only be liquidated by increased 
imports of merchandise, by foreign 
lending, or by importing gold. Nei- 
ther of the first two ways, which we 
can regard as the normal method of 


large receipts on 





Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, December 31, 1930 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 


and due from Banks and Bankers .. . 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. . 


Public Securities 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 


Other Securities 
Loans and Bills Purchased 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches... 
Credits Granted on Acceptances .......... 


Bank Buildings 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. 


. $ 394,758,420.88 
187 ,502,167.48 
35,895,531.74 
7,800,000.00 
76,804,611.58 
1,118,665,411.69 
4,407,303.32 
15,006 ,730.61 
161,595,161.09 
14,798,925.79 
5,190,847.19 


$2,022,425,111.37 


LIABILITIES 


Capital..... 
Surplus Fund...... 
Undivided Profits 


.-$ 90,000,000.00 
. 170,000,000.00 
37 442,797.24 


$ 297,442,797.24 


Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 


Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. ‘ 
Agreements to Repurchase Seoustties Sold 


Acceptances .. 


Liability as Radeseer on  haepteness ant 


Foreign Bills 
EE Pee er 
Outstanding Checks...... 


10,646,413.70 
76,497 ,186.43 
161,595,161.09 


134,603 ,676.88 


. $1,263,591,244.91 
78,048,631.12 1,341,639,876.03 


$2,022,425,111.37 
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dealing with such a position, has 
come into operation effectively. The 
aspiration has been frequently heard 
in America, since the war, that New 
York should usurp the place of Lon- 
don as the monetary center of the 
World. The fundamental difference 
was, however, overlooked : that, while 
Great Britain of necessity received 
from her foreign debtors foodstuffs 
and raw materials in liquidation of 
her loans and payments of interest, 
the United States has put every dif- 
ficulty in the way of her debtors pay- 
ing their principal and interest in 
merchandise, by the imposition of 
prohibitive tariff barriers. In conse- 
quenee, she has always had a tend- 
eney to import gold, to the detriment 


of eredit conditions through the 
world. 
‘The American tariffs are not, of 


course, the only ones which influence 
the world situation. High and indis- 
eriminate tariff barriers have sprung 
up throughout the world, and their 
effects in impeding trade and re- 
ducing purchasing power are already 
sufficiently clear. 

‘*These then have been the diffieul- 
ties of the international monetary 
situation. The inequable distribu- 
tion of gold, due to economic forces 
not being allowed free play, and ag- 
gravated by tariffs, reparations and 
other such forees distorting the na- 
tural courses of trade, has led to de- 
fiation, disharmony between prices, 
and ultimately to a general loss of 
confidence and the dislocation of the 
entire world’s trade. 

‘Another factor which has 
weighed heavily on world trade is 
high taxation. Its effects in reducing 
the savings available for fresh pro- 
ductive investment are clear through- 
out the world. Political leaders of 
all parties seem to have lost sight of 
the fact that new expenditure, 
whether on social schemes or new de- 
velopment projects, must keep pace 
with the growth of economie strength, 
and the burdens on industry and 
trade have been multiplied to an im- 
possible degree. 

‘One satisfactory feature, how- 
ever, of the past year is the manner 
in which London has maintained and, 
in fact, strengthened its position as 
the lending center of the world. The 
threat of predominance by New 
York, which has constantly been in 
people’s minds since the war, seems 
to have definitely weakened. This is a 
matter for satisfaction both in itself 
and in its effects on British trade.” 
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The Bankers Librarian 





Bank Organization Made 
Clear 


BANKING THEORY AND PRAC- 
TicE by Luther Harr and W. 
Carlton Harris. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 
N. Y. C., Cloth. 538 pages. $65. 


If you want a clear, concise, technical, 
comprehensive and readable book on bank- 
ing structure, read Banking Theory and 
Practice. Of all the books on the subject 
of bank organization and operation we 
have seen, this seems to us to be the one on 
which your time would be spent to the best 
advantage. It is easy to read and under- 
stand, but it covers the subject thoroughly, 
going even into the legal structure back of 
certain departments and individuals. The 
book is well organized, taking up each de- 
partment or operation of the bank and its 
related organizations in their logical rela- 
tion to each other. Emphasis is placed 
upon the practical aspects of the banking 
business rather than upon theory, but 
sufficient banking theory is incorporated 
to throw in a clear light the functional 
aims of the practice. 

Out of the knowledge generated by the 
comprehensive survey made of the field, the 
authors have concluded the book with a 
ehapter on ‘‘Banking Tendencies’’ in 
which they say: 

‘*One of the obvious changes of condi- 
tions in this country which will affect 
banking is the recently acquired creditor 
position of the United States. Despite this 
situation, the business interests of this 
country still demand a substantial annual 
excess of material exports over imports. 
Any increase in the import tariff rates, 
and, in consequence, the problem of how 
Europe is to pay for our exports becomes 
ever more pronounced. The only possible 
method seems to be for the United States 
to lend annually to Europe the sums neces- 
sary to enable Europe to purchase our 
annual excess of exports, and for some 
years this has been done. Because of this, 
the banking interests in this country have 
been compelled to familiarize themselves 
with foreign credits, foreign securities, and 
the methods of sale of such securities to 
the American investing public, so that 
today dealings in foreign securities are a 
part of the banking and fiscal operations 
of this country to a degree hitherto un- 
known. ’’ 

On business eycles, the authors say, in 
part: 

‘It is believed that certain conditions 
exist in each phase of the business cycle, 
which will cause or bring about the sue- 
ceeding phase, and that through a careful 
study of these existing conditions the 
various phases can be forecast with a fairly 
high degree of probability. This should 
affect commercial banking practices in a 
number of ways. As the business cycle 
affects the value of securities, the invest- 
ment policies of commercial banks will be 
influenced and investment securities will 


be bought and sold, not haphazardly, but 
in aceordance with a careful study of the 
probable future developments of business 
conditions and security prices. The lending 
policies of banks and the character of 
eredit investigation should be predicated 
upon a study of business cycles. 


during a period of depression or price de- 
cline, but a large inventory may be a 
source of considerable profit to a business, 
if prices are on the way up.’’ 


Recent Books 


AMERICA Looks ABRoAD—Fhe New Eco- 
nomic Horizons—by Paul M. Mazur. 
Published by the Viking Press, New York 
City, Cloth, 299 pages, $3. This book is 
dedicated to the economic problems of 
1930-1940. 


‘*In analyzing eredit statements, the 
banks must consider, in weighing the 
significance of the current ratio and other 
ratios, the phase of the business cycle in 
which the study is made. A current ratio 
which would be safe dn the early days of» 
a period of prosperity, where business 
activity and prices were increasing, would 
be perhaps a dangerous ratio at the end of 
a period of prosperity when conditions 
were pointing to a period of liquidation 
and business decline. The analysis of the 
assets on a financial statement would be 
made in the light of the period of the 
eyele involved. To convert inventory into 
accounts receivable is very advantageous 


THE MARCH OF INDUsTRY by Robert Glass 
Cleland and Osgood Hardy, Published 
by the Powell Publishing Co., San 
Franeiseo. 249 pages, Cloth, $5.—The 
story of the industrial development of 
California oil, water power, motion 


pictures, retailing, agriculture, foreign 
trade, shipping. One of nine books on 
California, each complete in itself. 








40 Years 


of experience as correspondent for 





banks in all parts of the United States 








has enabled us to develop many ser- 





vices of definite value to banks. 





ROCOSOICRIE IG LTERE APIS EOIN T 


We should appreciate the opportunity 


of explaining these services to you. 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


OF CHICAGO -- 
Banking—All Departments 


AFFILIATED 


CHICAGO TRUST 
--COMPANY:-: REEVRBAIS 


Investment Securities and 
Corporate Financing 


Complete Trust Service 
Real Estate Loans 





ON. B. RB. 1981 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 








Guardian Detroit Climbs 
To High Place Among 
Large Banks 


From 100th to 46th place among the 
hundred largest banks in the United States, 
is the record of the Guardian Detroit Bank 
during 1930. With the publishing of the 
December 1929 statement, this bank was 
100 among the largest banks, now it is 
46th. 

Deposits, on December 31, totalled $124,- 
097,976, an increase of approximately 
$9,500,000 since September 24, the date of 
the last call. Total resources of the bank 
on December 31 were $137,514,837. 

The Guardian Detroit Bank is a leader 
in the Guardian Detroit Union Group, Inc., 
composed of 23 Michigan banks and trust 
companies. The Group has total resources 
of more than $500,000,000 and serves over 
500,000 customers throughout the state— 
$1,000 to a customer, proportionately, in 
resources. 

None of the banks in the Group showed 
any borrowings whatsoever on their Decem- 
ber 31, 1930 statements. Each statement 
shows ‘‘bills payable—none.’’ This indi- 
cates a state of unusual liquidity. 





It Pays To Keep A Good 
Man In Office 

Walter W. Smith, president of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis, has been re- 
elected vice president of the Federal Ad- 
visory Council, which is composed of 12 
prominert bankers and business men, one 
selected from each Federal reserve district, 
and whose duties are to advise and counsel 
the Federal Reserve Board. Mr. Smith was 
a member of the original board of directors 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 
and was also vice chairman and deputy 
Federal reserve agent. 


Paul Wilder To Manage 
Central Illinois Coast Office 
Covering all of California, Paul Wilder 

believes that he has a real opportunity as 
manager of the San Francisco office of the 
Central Illinois Co., investment affiliate of 
the Central Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago. 
He was one of the organizers of the Federal 
Securities Corp. of Chicago, which some 
time ago became the present Central- 
Illinois Co. He was secretary of the com- 
pany and now moves to San Francisco in 
charge of the business there. 








Architect Becomes Bank 


Director 

With appreciation of the contribution an 
expert architect has to make to banking, 
the stockholders of the Peoples Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago have elected Col. 
John A. Holabird of the firm of Holabird 
and Root, Architects, a member of the 
board of directors. He was also elected a 
director of the Peoples Securities Co. 
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Seubert Of Standard Oil 


Joins First National 


Directorate 
Edward G. Seubert, President of the 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), has been 


elected a director of the First National 
Bank of Chicago. 

Mr. Seubert has 
been president of 
the Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana 
since 1927 and its 
chief executive 
since 1929. It may 
be said appropri- 
ately that in addi- 
tion to being the 
company’s head he 
is its outstanding 
human product, for 
he joined its organ- 
ization at the age of 16, only two years 
after the company’s formation, and has 
devoted practically his whole career to its 
activities. He has grown up 
oped with the company. 


E. G. SEUBERT 


and devel- 

In the office of treasurer and then as 
president, his duties brought him into close 
touch with the banking affairs of Chicago, 
as his company is one of the country's 
largest corporations and its handling of 
funds is on a correspondingly large scale. 
In shaping policies and directing financial 
operations for his concern, Mr. Seubert has 
naturally had unusual opportunities to 
aequire expert knowledge of financial man- 
agement. 

With his entry into the directorate of the 
First National, Mr. Seubert will make his 
first departure from concentration on 
Standard of Indiana affairs to the exclu- 
sion of all else. He has previously declined 
all opportunities to sit on boards of com- 
panies other than those in the Standard of 
Indiana group. For the good of the oil in- 
dustry he has worked as a member of the 
board of the American Petroleum Institute, 
and he is at present vice president in charge 
of the marketing division of that organiza- 
tion. 


New York Bank Paid $250 
A Year In Rental 


One can hardly believe that the rental of 
the Central Hanover Bank‘& Trust Co. of 
New York, could be only $250 a year. Yet 
that was the rental paid 100 years ago, 
when the Varick Street Office, originally 
the main office of the Greenwich Bank, was 
opened for business. 


In early years, a huge iron box, six feet 
high, held the money and books of this 
bank. The lock was fastened with an eight- 
inch key. At one time in its history the 
directors of this bank hid some of its gold 
in a well and concealed currency in hol- 
lowed-out pages of old fashioned ledgers. 


London Banks Report 
Good Year 


While the ‘‘ Big Five’’ banks of England 
have suffered in net earnings as many 
American banks have, dividends were main- 
tained during 1930 in all of them except 
Lloyds. It is said that aggregate profits 
show a decline of more than 15%. 

The directors of Lloyds announced a 
reduction in the dividend rate for the 
whole year to 15% on ‘‘A’’ shares, com- 
pared with 1634% paid for the last 10 
years, and stated that the reduction is 
due to depressed conditions and uncertain 
outlook. The statement also said that it 
has been decided to make a substantial in- 
crease in internal reserves. 

The others of the so-called ‘‘ Big Five’’ 
are Barclay’s, Midland, National Provin- 
cial, and Westminster. 

Barclay’s report shows a substantial in- 
crease in deposits, the deposits on Decem- 
ber 31, 1930 totaling $1,746,366,416. This 
is a new high figure in the history of the 
bank and is an increase of about $59,000,- 
000 as compared with the end of 1929, 
Aggregate resources are at a new high 
level, the total being $1,940,460,121. 


New Secretary And Treasurer 
For Continental Illinois Co. 


At the annual meeting of the Continen- 
tal Illinois Co. investment affiliate of the 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co. of 
Chicago, Woodbury 8. Ober, who has been 
a second vice president, was elected secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

The comptroller of the bank, Frank L. 
King, was also made comptroller of the 
company. 


Citizens National Has New 
Director 


Willitts J. Hole, a retired capitalist 
has been elected a director of the Citizens 
National Trust & Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, California. Mr. Hole was former- 
ly a director of the bank, serving on its 
board from 1910 until 1920. At that time 
he was also a member of the executive con- 
mittee. 


“Next Move Will Be Upward” 
Says Albert H. Wiggin 


In the annual report of the chairman of 
the board of the Chase National Bank, 
Albert H. Wiggin says among other things: 
‘*Tt is not possible to set a date for the 
beginning of business recovery. I think we 
are approximately at the worst of the de- 
pression, and that the next important move 
will be upward. I am confident that the 
credit fabric is strong enough to stand any 
additional strain which a continuance of 
the depression may impose upon it.’’ 
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Stockton Announces Splendid 
Increase For The First 
National Of Boston 


Announcement made by Philip Stockton, | 
president of the First National Bank of | 


Boston, shows that the deposits of that 
bank have increased over 58% millions dur- 
ing 1930. The bank during that time in- 
creased its capital $1,000,000, and its sur- 


plus about $4,500,000. There is no indi- 


eation in this that banking has been hard 
hit in our year of depression. 


Another Move Toward 
Stronger Banks 


By combining the resources and the stock 
of the First National Bank and the First | 
State Bank and Trust Co. of Rochester, | 


Minnesota, that famous city now has a bank 
with over $5,000,000 in resources. 

C. A. Chapman, a recent contributor to 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY, (January, 1931, 
page 17) and president of the First Na- 


tional, is the moving spirit in the institu- ! 


tion, which is a member of the First Bank 
Stock Corporation system. 


Gibson New President Of 


Manufacturers Trust Co. 


Harvey D. Gibson, who was Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of The New York 
Trust Co., has resigned that position to be- 
come president of the Manufacturers Trust 
Co. of New York. He and a group of as- 
sociates purchased from The Goldman 
Sachs Trading Corp. a large portion of its 
holdings of the stock of the Manufacturers 
Trust Co. 


Melvin Traylor Fills New 


Position 


The vacancy on the board of directors 
of the Chicago Title & Trust Co. made by 
the death of Frank O. Wetmore, has been 
filled by the election of Melvin A. Traylor, 
president of the First National Bank of 
Chicago. 


Harold E. Wood Discusses 
Bonds For Banks 


Harold E. Wood, vice president of the 
Foreman-State Corp., investment affiliate 
of the Foreman-State National Bank of 
Chicago, has been making addresses on the 
bond situation from the banker’s stand- 
point at a number of bank meetings, in- 
eluding the Better Banking Conference of 
the Wisconsin Bankers Association, held in 
Milwaukee, January 20th. 


First Union Trust Increases 


Capital Stock 


$2,500,000 will be transferred from un- 
divided profits of the First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago, affiliate of 
the First National Bank, thus increasing 


the capital stock from $7,500,000 to $10,- 
000,000. 
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FOREMAN-STATE 
CORPORATION 


Investment Affiliate of 
Foreman-State National Bank 


CHICAGO 
33 N. La Salle St. 


NEW YORK 
52 Wall Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
1604 Russ Building 





Our opinion of THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
is best evidenced by the fact that every officer 
in this bank is a subscriber. 


F. E. LACKOWSKI 


President, Second North Western State Bank, Chicago 
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A service for everybody 





BELL SYSTEM service in 
this country is national—and 
that means service reaching, 
either over its own lines or 
those of connecting compan- 
ies, into practically every city 
and village. It is used by every 
trade and profession, and has 
become indispensable in the 
social and business life of all 
the people. 

This widespread depen- 
dence on the telephone em- 
phasizes the responsibility 
which rests on the Bell Sys- 
tem. To provide and maintain 


the necessary plant, construc- 
tion expenditures during the 
last five years have been more 
than $2,000,000,000, and it 
is estimated that this figure 
will be exceeded during the 
next five years. 


The continuous demand for 
telephone service is a funda- 
mental element in the safety of 
funds invested in Bell System 
securities 


May we send you a copy of 
our booklet, ‘‘Bell Telephone 
Securities”? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine. 


195 Broadway, New York City 












































It would be of course impossible for me to 











state just exactly how many articles I have 
read in the last several months, but I can 


assure you that they 


were all delightfully in- 


teresting as well as constructive. 


Vice President, Industrial Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RALPH McKELVEY 
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“People Must Be Wearing Out 
Automobiles,” Says President 
Hoover 


‘*While I am aware that many people 
are using the old automobile a little longer, 
it is obvious that they are still using it, 
and that it is being worn out,’’ said Presi- 
dent Hoover in an address to automobile 
leaders assembled at the annual banquet of 
the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce in New York, early in January. 

The President also declared that inas- 
much as one out of every ten of the workers 
in this country derives his livelihood direct- 
ly or indirectly from the automobile in- 
dustry, the prosperity of the industry is in 
the anxious thoughts of the Nation and 
has the best wishes of everyone. 

He said: ‘‘ Altogether, the future of the 
industry does not warrant any despond- 
ency.’’ 


Where To Get Commercial 
And Financial Information 


A handbook of commercial and financial 
information services has been compiled by 
the Special Libraries Association, a na 
tional organization composed of the libra- 
rians of the important banks, insurance 
companies, publishers, and business con- 
cerns. This book lists 214 important serv- 
ices, describing: the type of informatiou 
each offers, its cost and frequency of pub- 
lication. This is said to be the only hand- 
book of its kind. The price is $2 and copies 
may be had from Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, 11 Nisbet Street, Providence, R. I. 


Big Demand For Presidents 


At least nine Chicago banks elected new 
presidents in January. Samuel J. T. Straus 
was promoted from vice president to the 
presidency of the Straus National Bank & 
Trust Co. A. A. Thompson was elected 
president of the Albany Park National 
Bank & Trust Co., Matthew A. Harmon is 
the chief executive of the Hyde Park- 
Kenwood National Bank, Oliver B. Cottle, 
is president of the Jackson Park National; 
E. T. Behrens was elected head of the 
Lincoln State, Frederick S. Pope is now 
president of the Old Dearborn State, 
Eugene Abegg is president and director 
of the South Side Savings Bank & Trust 
Co., Henry J. Siewert’ is the new president 
of the Portage Park National Bank, and 
Charles V. McErlean, former vice president 
of the South Central State Bank was 
elected president of that institution. 


Wagner And Brooking To 
Manage Louisville Securities 
Sales 


The Central Illinois Co., investment 
affiliate of the Central Trust Co. of Illi- 
nois, Chicago, has opened a branch office 
in Louisville, Ky. in charge of William 
Wagner as manager and Harry King 
Brooking. Both men are well known in the 
territory and were formerly active in super- 
vising the investment department of the 
Louisville Trust Co. 
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Over Fifty Million For 1931 
Financial Advertising 


A questionnaire sent to 850 members of 
the Financial Advertisers Association, by 
Preston E. Reed, executive secretary, brings 
out the fact that appropriations for finan- 
cial advertising will be considerably large 
in 1931 than in 1930. 

The questionnaire indicates that 38% of 
those replying will have increased budgets, 
51% will have the same appropriation as 
last year, and 12% will have reduced 
budgets. 

An increase of 100% was reported in 
one instance. In another, a 66% decrease 
was reported. These figures represent the 
extremes. This increase was on a budget 
totaling $75,000, while the decrease was on 
a very small budget totaling $15,000. 

The largest budget reported on in the 
questionnaire totaled $650,000 .while the 
smallest was $3,000. It is indicated that 
the total amount to be spent by the mem- 
bers of the Association in the coming year 
will be in excess of $50,000,000. 


Stephenson Endorses Life 
Insurance Trust 


Gilbert T. Stephenson, president of the 
trust company division of the American 
Bankers Association, recently issued a 
bulletin in which, among other things, the 
following was said: 

‘*The truly astonishing growth in the 
development of the life insurance trust 
during the past decade has been due in 
large measure, to the active and public- 
spirited support of the great life insurance 
companies of America. The United States 
is the most heavily insured nation in the 
world. Seventy per cent of the world’s life 
insurance is here, although the United 
States has only 6% of the world’s popula- 
tion. Approximately 1,000,000 new life 
policy holders were added in 1930.’’ 


A Veteran Of Seven Panics 


John V. B. Thayer, vice president of the 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co. of 
New York, is said to be the one New York 
banker who has gone through seven panies. 

In commenting on this he says: ‘‘ The 
panic of 1907 impresses me as the worst, 
although it seems as though the experiences 
of 1930 have been the most depressing. 
World-wide conditions have been generally 
worse during the last year than in any 
previous depression. I feel, however, that 
the worst is over and that before many 
more months the tide will have turned.’’ 


J. A. House Elected To 
Federal Advisory Council 


An announcement made by George 
DeCamp, chairman of the board of diree- 
tors of the Fourth Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland, is to the effect that J. A. 
House, president of the Guardian Trust Co. 
of Cleveland has been elected a member of 
the Federal Advisory Council. 

It is composed of 12 of the nation’s out- 
standing bankers and business men, one 
elected from each of the 12 Federal reserve 
districts. The council advises and assists 
the Federal Reserve Board at Washington. 


A COMPLETE INVESTMENT SERVICE 
FOR BANKERS 


Do you need 


speed 


in your investment transactions? 


Our private wires—11,000 miles of them, connecting 
offices in more than 50 principal cities— 
are at your service. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


BONDS + SHORT TERM NOTES + ACCEPTANCES 





Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE FEBRUARY 1931 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


As a rule I read your magazine from cover 
to cover, and have done so for many years. 


The only suggestion I might offer would be 
the publication of a few advertisements each 
month that have been tested and produced 
results covering savings, commercial, trust 
and safe deposit. I believe a regular depart- 
ment using two pages or more would be of 
interest to most of your readers. 
W. R. STEPHENS 


Vice President, First National Bank & Trust Co., Monessen, Pa. 






















































Condensed STATEMENT of Condition 


at the close of business 
DECEMBER 31, 1930 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Handandin Banks .......... . $15,623,898.67 
Loans. ... oes avin =e Saree 
Investment Secusieies Owned Daag gee oS . . . 63,431,298.99 
Pee Se RO 0 ee errs, ee & OEP Ore & awe 3,237,820.56 
OUR, Ss. 62- s  e e Bs Wu ee be See 4,337,539.53 


$145, 262,332.85 
LIABILITIES 


Capital Steck... < os 6a’ bs eee s “Ree 
Surplus. . a ee ee ee eee 
Undivided Profits ee ott, Se Panay 5,430,446.24 
Bills Payable with Federal Reserve Bank ies ass none 

Other Liabilities . . ... : ory f 4,703,834.00 
i. 8. tenner S| 


$145, 262,332.85 


Individual Trusts . . . . . . $891,297,916.90 
Corporate Trusts... . . . 896,242,270.19 


WILLIAM P. GEST HENRY G. BRENGLE 


Chairman of the Board President 


J. CALVIN WALLACE 


Treasurer 


Directors 


WILLIAM P. GEST SIDNEY F. TYLER 
EDWARD T. STOTESBURY HENRY G. BRENGLE 
EDWARD WALTER CLARK JOSEPH E. WIDENER 
. CHARLES DAY 
THOMAS D. 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS WILLIAM A. 
SAMUEL M. VAUCLAIN 
- FRANKLIN McFADDEN 
HOMAS S. GATES ROBERT K. CASSATT 
SAMUEL T. BODINE LAMMOT duPONT 
A. G. ROSENGARTEN }: D. WINSOR, JR. 
IONATHAN C. NEFF . H. KINNARD 
EDYARD HECKSCHER A. J. COUNTY 
ARTHUR H. LEA GEORGE V. MacKINNON 
BENJAMIN RUSH WILLIAM M. POTTS 


FIDELITY- PHILADELPHIA 


TRUST COMPANY 


Offices 
135 South Broad Street 
325 Chestnut Street 6324 Woodland Avenue 











We enjoy reading your magazine and get 
a great deal of good information from all 
of your subjects. 


H. P. Corsetr 


Secretary, North Philadelphia Trust Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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Four Men Move Up In 
Continental 


Announcements made by the Continental 
Illinois Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago, in- 
dieate the addition of four vice presidents 
as follows: Roger C. Hyatt, Walter J. De- 
laney, C. M. Smits and T. Philip Swift. A 
number of other advancements were made 
in positions below the office of vice presi- 
dent. 


Liberal Number Of 


Promotions By Northern Trust 


The first of the year resulted in promo- 
tion for a number of executives of the 
Northern Trust Co. of Chicago to vice 
president. These included Lanning Mac- 
Farland, Charles M. Nelson, who is also 
cashier, David McDougal, Lamson H. Date, 
Lewis L. MeArthur, Jr. and Pat G. Morris. 


Diversity On The Board 


Whenever an interested depositor looks 
over the list of the directors of his bank, 
he is always impressed by the business in 
which each director is engaged. Wide 
diversity has been an aim and this makes 
a recent announcement of the National 
Bank of the Republic very interesting. 
James S. Kemper, president of the Lum- 
bermen’s Casualty Co. was added to its 
board of directors. 


Central Illinois Securities 
Corp. Earns 1.71% 


The report for 1930 of the Central 
Illinois Securities Corp. indicates earnings 
amounting to 1.71% per share on con- 
vertible preferred stock. This corporation 
was formed as an adjunct of the Central 
Trust Co. of Illinois, and now has approxi- 
mately $7,500,000, or half of its invested 
capital, in the form of cash, call loans, 
and other liquid assets. 


An Illustration Of Unusual 
Liquidity 

More than one half of its entire deposit 
total is in highly liquid form, explains the 
Northwestern National Bank of Minne- 
apolis in analyzing its own statement for 
the close of the year. 

Its deposits are reported as $101,484,911 
and its loans, discounts and acceptances 
total $56,008,302. It has $20,848,594 dol- 
lars in bonds and other securities, of which 
over $7,000,000 is government bonds, and 
it has $31,270,776 in eash or due from 
banks. 


Guardian Detroit Group Holds 
Annual Elections 


Changes in officers and directors of 
metropolitan units of the Guardian Detroit 
Union Group, Ine., Detroit have been an- 
nounced as follows: 

The Guardian Detroit Bank added to its 
board, Henry H. Sanger, president and 
chairman of the National Bank of Com- 
merece. James J. O’Shea, formerly assist- 
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ant cashier, was elected assistant vice presi- 
dent, and Louis B. Kolb, formerly manager 
of the savings department, was elected as- 
sistant cashier. 

The Union Guardian Trust Co. added to 
its board Leslie H. Green, president, Auto- 
motive Materials Corporation; director 
Guardian Detroit Bank; president and 
director, Textileleather Corp., Toledo, Ohio; 
president and director, Standard Cotton 
Produets Co., Flint; and director, Michi- 
gan Life Insurance Co. 

The board of directors of the trust com- 
pany elected John C. Evans, Ernest C. 
Harris, Joseph J. Cavanaugh, A. B. 
Pfleiderer, John L. Cotter, and G. R. Harris, 
vice presidents. With the exception of Mr. 
Cavanaugh, who was formerly a trust of- 
ficer, all of these men were formerly as- 
sistant vice presidents. The board also 
elected George W. Williams, trust officer. 

The National Bank of Commerce added 
two new directors, Robert O. Lord, presi- 
dent of the group and of the Guardian 
Detroit Bank, and John M. Toolin. G. R. 
Harris and Walter P. Jacobs were ad- 
vanced from assistant vice presidents to 
vice presidents of the bank. 


Liquidity A Feature Of 
Bancorporations 


While we have seen some group banks 
fail, several of the present bancorporations 
have shown statements that indicate a high 
degree of liquidity. 

The Marine Bancorporation of Seattle, 
Wash. for example, announces that it has 
total resources of $122.80 for every $100 
of deposits. The cash item represents 
31.4% of deposits, government bonds 16.8% 
of deposits, call loans and so on, 14.7% of 
deposits. Bonds and warrants, largely 
obligations of state, counties and cities, 
12.1% of deposits, loans secured by listed 
stocks and bonds 13.1% of deposits. 

This method of presenting the statement 
of the bank in percentage of deposits is an 
interesting departure and serves to empha- 
size the liquidity of the institution. The 
plan might well be adopted by banks of 


any size. 


Pond Becomes Vice President 
Of Plainfield Trust 


Harry H. Pond, president of The Plain- 
field Trust Co. of Plainfield, N. J., has an- 
nounced the election of H. Douglas Davis as 
a vice president of the institution. Mr. 
Davis has been with The Plainfield Trust 
Co. since 1909, part of which time he held 
the office of assistant secretary, later being 
given the title of trust officer, and in 1905 
he was made treasurer. Mr. Davis will con- 
tinue his duties as trust officer of the com- 
pany. 


MELVIN TRAYLOR, president of the 
First National Bank, Chicago, announces 
that Thomos J. Nugent, John J. Anton and 
Edward M. Tourtelot have been elected 
vice presidents. Each had previously been 
an assistant vice-president. Mr. Nugent 
and Mr. Anton are connected with the 
banks and bankers division in the official 
organization, and Mr. Tourtelot is head of 
the credit department. 
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NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
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‘STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business December 31, 1930 


Resources 


Cash on Hand and due from Federal 
Reserve and other Banks. . . . .$ 79,322,831.28 





United States Government Bonds . 14,850,882 .34 
Demand Loans Secured by Collateral 94,841,484.78 
Time’ Loans Secured by Collateral 24,678,322.79 
Loans and Discounts. . . 66,073,964 .66 
Qeiheew Bemis . 2. «te tt lw we tll CURR TOO 
Federal Reserve Bank and other Stocks 2,688,492 .80 

Customers’ Liability Account of Ac- 
ceptances . . . . . -:- « « + 27,917,806.58 

Acceptances of other Banks Purchased 
nae « et es 9,583,580.20 
Accrued Interest Receivable 553,067 .99 
$344,172,204.12 

Liabilities 

eo ee $16,200,000 .00 

Sumpiue. « « « « 11,700,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 8,386,256.39 36,286,256.39 





Reserves for Dividend, Taxes, Interest, 
Oe 6m oe Oe te ed ae 1,225,130.68 
Unearned Discount ...... . 573,017 .54 


Circulation . . . .. . .- - + - #$£6,102,137.50 


Acceptances executed for Customers . 28,484,087.82 
Acceptances of other Banks sold with 
ourendorsement ..... . 9,583,580.20 
Wills Payable. . . «© «© «© «© « « None 
ee ee ee 261,917,993.99 
$344,172,204.12 


( TRUST COMPANY 

















have your notice, stating that my subscrip- 

tion to the Bankers Monthly will expire 
next month. Of course, I want the magazine 
continued as I consider it to be one of the 
very best. 

In addition to my renewal subscripton I 
would like for you to enter our order for five 
new subscriptions. 


JOHN D. NORWOOD 


President, Farmers Bank & Trust Co., Thomasville, Ala. 
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Cash in Federal Reserve Bank and on hand 

Due from Banks and Bankers 

U. S. Government Securities 

Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Bankers’ Acceptances Bought and Sold 

Customers’ Liability under Acceptances Outstanding 
Banking Houses, Vaults, etc., equity . 

5% Redemption Fund with U. S. Treasury 

Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 


Statement of Condition 


as of December 31, 1930 


RESOURCES 


$ 34,214,281.21 


$1,913,880.73 


$116,128, 161.94 
24,180,623.26 
40,853,814.63 
186,056,531.87 
18,158,030.04 
43,501 937.84 

6,489,478.85 
225,000.00 
1,808,847 22 
$437 402,425.65 





LIABILITIES 
Capital $ 36,775,300.00 
Surplus ee 37,000,000.00  $ 73,775,300.00 
Undivided Profits . tS, ee co ee 3,579,668.52 
Reserved for Contingencies, Taxes, Interest, etc. . 664,342.90 


Deposits 


Acceptances Outstanding, including Liability as En- 


290,162,894.82 


dorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills 64,011,148.75 
Circulation . Pte ia See 4,500,000.00 
Unearned Discount and Other Liabilities . 709,070.66 


She B 


$437,402,425.65 





ESTABLISHED 1812 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


CAPITAL FUNDS OVER 75 MILLION DOLLARS 


COMMERCIAL 


MEMBER N. Y. CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


THRIFT FOREIGN 








I read your magazine very carefully and 
consider it one of the best bank magazines 


which comes to my desk. 


T. M. WHITE 


Cashier, The First National Bank, Sycamore, Ill. 
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Chase Bank Elects Three 
Vice Presidents 


The Chase National Bank of New York 
has recently made Frederick 8S. Child, Rus- 
sell C. Irish and George 8. Shaeffer, vice 
presidents; Louis A. Bruenner and Louis 
S. Rosenthall, second vice presidents. 





THE UNION TRUST CO. of Cleveland 
recently elected Thomas A. White a director 
of the bank. Present officers of the bank 
were re-elected, and Wm. H. Freytag. 
formerly assistant treasurer, was appointed 
assistant vice president, and Dave Lewis 
was appointed assistant treasurer. 


Seattle Bank Has New Title 


M. A. Arnold, president of the First 
Seattle Dexter Horton National Bank of 
Seattle announces that the name will be 
changed to the ‘‘ First National Bank.’’ 

It will be reealled that the First National 
Bank was one of the banks merging a little 
over a year ago with the Dexter Horton 
National and the Seattle National to form 
the First Seattle Dexter Horton National 
Bank, all three being represented in that 
title. 


Kasten Reports Good Year 
For First Wisconsin 


The First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee earned 23.34% on its capital 
stock during 1930. Walter Kasten, presi- 
dent, states that this is a slight increase 
over the amount earned during 1929. Regu- 
lar dividends aggregating 14% on the eapi- 
tal stock was paid during the year and a 
special dividend of $500,000 was declared. 
Deposits at the end of 1930 were $155,155,- 
000, as compared with $144,951,000 a year 
ago. Mr. Kasten reported that the personal 
loan department of the bank showed a 
satisfactory year with 2,851 loans made, 
totaling $718,161. 


Midland Bank London Shows 


Increased Earnings 


The directors of the Midland Bank, 
Limited, of London, England, report that 
net profits for the year 1930 amounted 
to £2,318,689, as compared to net profits in 
in 1929 of £2,665,042. 

Dividends both years were paid at the 
rate of 18%. After dividends for 1930 
had been paid and amounts set aside for a 
Bank Premises Redemption Fund and an 
Officers’ Pension Fund, £851,287 was ear- 
ried forward to 1931 as_ undistributed 
earnings. 


Bankers Trust Company Elects 
Two New Vice Presidents 


Henry J. Cochran, president of Bankers 
Trust Co. of New York, announces that 
H. B. Watt, secretary, and Brenton Well- 
ing, assistant vice president, have been 
elected vice presidents. Mr. Watt will re 
tain the office of secretary. G. M. Meyer 
and W. C. Meyers were appointed assist- 
ant secretaries. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE FEBRUARY 1931 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our adverticers 
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Cushing Elected Vice President 
Of Bancamerica-Blair 
Corporation 


Charles G. Cushing, formerly president 
of Brokaw & Co., Chicago, has been elected 
a vice president and director of Bane- 
america-Blair Corp., it was announced re 
cently by Hunter S. Marston, president. 
Mr. Cushing will make his headquarters in 
New York City. 

Mr. Cushing has been a prominent figure 
in investment banking circles in the middle 
west for many years, having been head of 
Brokaw & Co. for the past 10 years, hav 
ing joined that organization immediately 
following service in the World War. In 
addition to his affiliation with the middle 
western investment firm, he is’also a direc 
tor of a number of corporations in Chicago 
and the middle western territory. 


Banks Reported Closed 


Alabama 
Bessemer—Bessemer Trust & Savings 
Bank 
Bessemer—City National Bank 
Camp Hill—Bank of Camp Hill 
Dadeville—Sturdivant Bank 
Lafayette—Chambers County Bank 
New Brockton—Bank of New Brockton 
New Hope—Bank of New Hope 
Arkansas 
Alpena Pass—Bank of Alpena 
Arkadelpia—Merchants & Planters Bank 
& Trust Co. 
Berryville—Peoples Bank 
Conway—Faulkner County Bank & Trust 
Co. 
Everton—Bank of North Arkansas 
Flippin—Marion County Bank (Branch 
of Citizens Bank, Yellville) 
Green Forest—Farmers & Merchants 
Bank 
Green Forest—First National Bank 
Harrison—Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 
Harrison—First National Bank 
Helena—-The Interstate National Bank 
Junction City—First National Bank 
Lead Hill—Bank of Lead Hill 
Leslie—American Exchange Bank 
Marshall—First State Bank 
Okolona—Peoples Bank 
Pettigrew—Citizens Bank 
Pyatt—Bank of Pyatt (Branch of 
Citizens Bank, Yellville) 
St. Joe—Citizens Bank 
Yellville—Citizens Bank 
California 
Los Angeles—Belvidere State Bank 
Oakley—Bank of Oakley 
Colorado 
Brighton—Farmers State Bank 
Yampa—Bank of Yampa 
Connecticut 
Hartford—Pallotti, Andretta & Co., Ine. 
Hartford—Riverside Trust Co. 
New Britain—Commercial Trust Co. 
Florida 
Miami—City National Bank in Miami 
Miami Beach—City Bank of Miami 
Beach 
Georgia 
Atlanta—City Bank & Trust Co. (For- 
merly City Savings Bank & Trust Co.) 
Augusta—Union Savings Bank 














(Continued on page 120) 











NOW ~ 
In New 
and Larger 
Quarters 


Increased 
Facilities 


Wider 
Scope 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 


S44 BROADWAY avd OLIVE 
SAINT Louis 








FOR REGISTERED MAIL 
REPLACES SEALING WAX 


tHE Original *»> Only 


BANKERS’ 
FISHSKIN SEALS 


Approved by Postal Department 
and Insurance Companies 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


412 ORLEANS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write for Samples and Prices 
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CIiTIiZEanNns 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


of Los ANGELES 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1930 


RESOURCES 


eas Me COMM Ss 5S anu sehakansdecseassaeseaunn $ 74,992,940.05 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 420,000.00 


Stock in Commercial Fireproof Building Co.— 
Head Office Building 383,825.00 


Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures, and 
Safe Deposit Vaults (including Branches) 1,796,589.57 


Other Real Estate Owned 1,148,480.31 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances. 8,040,436.17 
Redemption Fund with U. S. Treasurer 37,500.00 
Other Resources 696,947.41 
CASH AND EXCHANGE............ $30,527,589.46 


U. S. GOVT. BONDS and 
TREASURY CERTIFICATES... 8,464,729.87 


COUNTY, MUNICIPAL 
and OTHER BONDS 54,024, 206.62 


$141,540,925.13 


LIABILITIES 


ae aed -$  5,000,000.00 
Surplus 9,000,000.00 
PE UR ihicessNnw sachs ees deew eens denensce ates 2,101,269. 61 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1931 250,000.00 
Reserved for Taxes, Interest, Etc 208, 806.59 
Discount Collected—Unearned 110,319.02 
Circulation 750,000.00 


Letters of Credit and Liability as Acceptor or Endorser on 
Acceptances and Foreign Bills 9,423,558.40 


Other Liabilities 45,952.73 
DEPOSITS 114,651,018.78 
$141,540,925.13 


Los Angeles banking connections are increasingly important, with the advance of 
the west, and the growth of world commerce through the Los Angeles Harbor. 
The CITIZENS, providing complete service in the Los Angeles 
area, invites correspondence. 





I have been very much interested in 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY and con- 
sider it a valuable addition to the bank- 
ers library. 


M. L. BREIDENTHAL 


Cashier, Security Stale Bank, Kansas City, Kansas 
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Banks Reported Closed 


(Continued from page 119) 
Boston—Merchants & Farmers Bank 
Broxton—Union Banking Co. (Branch 

of Douglas) 
Cleveland—White County Bank 
Dearing—Bank of Dearing 
Decatur—Decatur Bank & Trust Co. 
Douglas—Union Banking Co. 
Lyons—Toombs County Bank 
Mt. Airy—Bank of Mt. Airy 
Nicholls—Union Banking Co. (Branch 
of Douglas) 
Pearson—Southern Banking Co. 
Ray City—Citizens Bank 
Warwick—Bank of Warwick 
Waynesboro—Citizens Bank 
Illinois 
Alexis—First National Bank 
Alma—Alma State Bank 
Augusta—First National Bank 
Brocton—Brocton Bank 
Brownfield—Union State Bank 
Christopher—Christopher State Bank 
Cypress—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank 
Goleonda—Pope County State Bank 
Goreville—First National Bank 
Harvel—Harvel State Bank 
Hecker—State Bank of Hecker 
Ina—Ina State Bank 
Joppa—Joppa State Bank 
Kansas—Kansas National Bank 
Keithsburg—Citizens State Bank 
Macedonia—Macedonia State Bank 
Martinsville—Martinsville State Bank 
Mount Vernon—Jefferson State Bank 
Rock City—Rock City State Bank 
Sesser—First National Bank 
Yale—State Bank of Yale 


Indiana 

Attica—First Bank & Trust Co. 

Brook—State Bank of Brook 

Connersville—First National Bank 

East Chicago—Citizens Trust & Savings 
Bank 

East Chicago—Indiana State Bank 

Garrett—Garrett Savings Loan & Trust 
Co. 

Gary—Central Trust & Savings Bank 

Gary—Glen Park State Bank 

Gary—Miller State Bank 

Gary—Peoples State Bank 

Indianapolis—Citizens State Bank 

Indianapolis—Fort Wayne Avenue State 
Bank 

Indianapolis—Maple Road State Bank 

Mooresville—Mooresville State Bank 

Rensselaer—Trust -& Savings Bank 

Richmond—American Trust & Savings 
Bank 

Whiting—Central State Bank 

Wolcott—State Bank of Wolcott 

Iowa 

Alvord—Alvord Bank 

Center Point—Linn County Savings 
Bank 

Cherokee—First National Bank 

Harris—F’armers State Bank 

Inwood—Farmers National Bank 

Kellerton—Ringgold County Savings 





Bank 
Larchwood—Savings Bank of Larch- 
wood 
Meriden—Cherokee County State Bank : 
Murray—Murray State Bank ' 
Oxford—Farmers Savings Bank ' 


Rock Rapids—First National Bank 
Selma—Selma Savings Bank 
Sutherland—Sutherland State Bank 


Turin—Turin Savings Bank 
Washta—Washta State Bank 


Kansas 
Elsmore—State Bank of Elsmore 
Lindsborg—Commercial State Bank 
Manhattan—College State Bank 
Mildred—Mildred State Bank 
Moran—Peoples State Bank 
Wheaton—Farmers State Bank 


Louisiana 

Bordelonville—Peoples Savings Bank & 
Trust Co. (Branch of Mansura) 

Hessmer—Peoples Savings Bank & Trust 
Co. (Branch of Mansura) 

Mansura—Peoples Savings Bank & Trust 
Co. 

Minden—Bank of Webster 

Simmesport—Peoples Savings Bank & 
Trust Co. (Branch of Mansura) 


neh 






|~YALE- 


BANK 
LOCKS 


The STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 
» equipped its Safe Deposit Vaults 
with Yale Double-Nose “Change- 
able-Key” Locks. 


neh 


Michigan 
Bridgman—Bridgman State Bank 
Capac—First National Bank 
Mississippi 
k i Aberdeen—Commercial Bank & Trust Co. 
‘tate | Booneville—Booneville Banking Co. 
Carthage—Leake County Bank 
Clarksdale—Planters National Bank 
Clarksdale—Planters Trust & Savings 
Bank 
Corinth—Corinth State Bank (Closed . . ° . 
Temporarily) HIS representative installation is 
Corinth—First National Bank (Closed 
Temporarily ) 


| Pl ag: further proof of the definite security 


Drew—Commercial Bank & Trust Co. 


a | Fulton—Itawamba County Bank afforded by YALE BANK LOocKs. The 


k sreenwood—First National Bank 
Greenwood—G d Bank & Trus . 
eo country’s finest safe deposit vaults are 


Greenwood—Greenwood Savings Bank l 
Greenwood—Security Bank & Trust Co. ; 
Greenwood—Wilson Banking Co. Ya ce | ipped. 
Guntown—Bank of Guntown 


Hickory Flat—Bank of Hickory Flat STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


vings | Jonestown—Peoples Bank (Suspended 
Temporarily) Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, Chicago, Ill. 
: Lena—Bank of Lena Architects 
Trust MeCool—Bank of McCool 
“aatoes & Trust Co. E A. Strauss & Son, Chicago, IL 
k ranch of Tupelo - 
' Oxford—Bank of Oxford Bank Vault Engineers 
oo of —- ie ai Mosler Safe Co., Hamilton, Ohio 
ienzi—Peoples an 4 rus 0. ‘ 
(Branch of Tupelo) Builders of Vault Equipment 
State Rosedale—Bolivar County Bank 
Sallis—Sallis Bank THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO., STAMFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
snk Saltillo—Bank of Saltillo 
k Shannon—Bank of Shannon 





Sherman—Bank of Sherman VA LE MAR KED is YALE MADE 


vings Tupelo—Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 
Tutwiler—Progressive State Bank 
Verona—Verona Bank 
Walnut Grove—Bank of Walnut Grove 
Yazoo City—Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 


Missouri 
avings Americus—Bank of Americus 
Canton—Bank of Canton 
Clark—Bank of Clark 





Collins—State Bank of Collins NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 
Harrisburg—Harrisburg Bank *Indicates Press Report 
vings Liege—Farmers Bank of Bellflower 2 State Banks; 1 National Bank 
Linn—Bank of Osage County = 
arch- Monroe City—Union. Savings Bank State & Town NaME OF BANK CapmraL ey CoRRESPONDENT 
Pendleton—Bank of Pendleton : 
: ” ‘ Mississippi 
sank Silex—Farmers Exchange Bank Okolona *Bank of Okolona $15,000 $5,000 R._C. Stovall and J. E. Edens, 
Sturgeon—Sturgeon Bank outin Surplus Directors 
7 - +43 ew Yor! 
r Wentzville—Citizens Bank Long Lake ™ ng}  poammeas Bank of , a ereererere Erik S. Lagerquist, Long Beach 
4 Ong ake 
. Montana " P North Carolina 
Virginia City—Elling State Bank Dilworth Independence Trust Co. ......... 


P.O.) (B f ) 
(Continued on page 192) (Charlotte ranch o Charlotte 
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OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 


G MAC obligations 


enjoy the protective background of highly liquid assets, with 
credit factors widely diversified in region and enterprise. Long 
regarded as a national standard for short term investment, they 
have been purchased by individuals, institutions and 
thousands of banks the country over. 





available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 


GENERAL Motors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Executive Office -- BROADWAY at 57TH STREET ~ New York City 





CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS « OVER $80,000,000 




















MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 





_ 





A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities 
for the transaction of banking business of every 
description. It has offices in the Atlantic Liners 
“Aquitama” “ Berengaria” “ Mauretania” 
and with affiliated banks operates over 2550 
branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


The offices in Poultry and at 196 Piccadilly are 
specially equipped for the use of American visitors. 


Head Office: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C 2 
Overseas Branch: 122 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 


TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED $2,000,000,000 




















We find your publication one of the most interest- 
ing of those we receive, and we congratulate you 


upon the high standard of THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY and extend our best wishes for its 


future. 


HENRY M. HART 


Vice President and Cashier, National Bank of 
Commerce, San Antonio, Texas 
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Banks Reported Closed 


(Continued from page 121) 
Nebraska 
Naper—First National Bank 
Niobrara—State Bank of Niobrara 
Stuart—Citizens Bank 







































New Jersey 
Haddon Heights—Haddon Heights Bank 
& Trust Co. 


New York 
Binghamton—State Bank of Binghamton 
Canastota—State Bank of Canastota 
New York—Chelsea Bank & Trust Co. 
Rome—Michael Duly’s Bank 
Rome—Roceo Gualtieri, Private Banker 


North Carolina 

Aulander—Bank of Aulander 

Brevard—Brevard Banking Co. i 

Clarkton—Bank of Bladen 

Clayton—Clayton Banking Co. 

Columbus—Polk County Bank & Trust 
Co. 

Dallas—Bank of Dallas 

East Flat Rock—First Bank & Trusts Co. 
(Branch of Hendersonville) 

Edenton—Citizens Bank 

Efland—Bank of Efland 

Elizabeth City—Savings Bank & Trust 
Co. 

Fletcher—Bank of Fletcher 

Franklin—Bank of Franklin 

Franklin—Citizens Bank (Citizens Bank 
and Bank of Franklin merged 11-24-30 
and operated as Bank of Franklin 
until 12-16-30 when it closed) 

Graysburg—Merchants & Farmers Bank 

Gastonia—First National Bank 

Gastonia—Gaston Loan & Trust Co. 

Gastonia—Peoples Bank 

Gibson—Carolina State Bank 

Goldsboro—Goldsboro Savings & Trust 
Co. 

Goldsboro—National Bank of Goldsboro 

Laurinburg—Seotland County Savings 
Bank 

Lenoir—First National Bank 

Mars Hill—Bank of Mars Hill 

Oteen—Biltmore-Oteen Bank (Branch of 
Asheville) 

Rural Hall—Rural Hall Bank & Trust Co. 

Saluda—First Bank & Trust Co. (Branch 
of Hendersonville) 

Swannanoa—Swannanoa Bank & Trust 
Co. 

Waco—Peoples Bank 

Wallace—Bank of Duplin 

Weaverville—Farmers & Traders Bank 


North Dakota 
Binford—First State Bank 
Forman—First National Bank 
Hamar—First State Bank 
Leith—Farmers State Bank 
Woodworth—Farmers State Bank 


Ohio 
Doylestown—Doylestown Banking Co. 
New Straitsville—Martin Bank Co. 
Pleasant Hill—Pleasant Hill Banking 
Co. 
Zanesville—State-Security Bank 
Oklahoma 
Berwyn—First National Bank 
Hollister—Bank of Hollister 
Marshall—Farmers State Bank 
Salina—Bank of Salina 
Warner—First State Bank 
Pennsylvania 
Greensboro—Peoples Bank 
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Outstanding Advertising and 
Trust Development 
Man Available 


A TOP executive, for a top job, ready to give 
his best, for proper compensation, to someone 
who knows that 1931-1932 will require unusual 
effort. He is a sensible, resourceful chap, with 
initiative and the benefit of 20 years’ experi- 
ence to balance his enthusiasm. Has produced 
distinctive advertising and has an unusual rec- 
ord as head of Trust Sales Division in large city 
Address: G. B. H. 
c/o THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 
LIMITED 


Total Resources: 


Over $1 450,000,000 


Head Office: 


15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


UNION BANK OFFICE: 
Princes Street, London, E. C. 2 


OVER 1300 OFFICES 


The Bank offers 
SPECIAL FACILITIES 
for the Conduct of the Accounts of 


OVERSEAS BANKS 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 


GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 














I have a high regard 
for the work being 
done by THE BANK- 
ERS MONTHLY. 


ARTHUR K. SCHULZ 


Asst. Comptroller, The Chase National 
Bank, New York City 








Philadelphia—Aldine Trust Co. 

Philadelphia—Bankers Trust Co. of 
Philadelphia 

Portage—Miners & Merchants Deposit 
Bank 

South Carolina 
Darlington—Bank of Darlington, Ine. 
Walterboro—Colleton Banking Co. 


South Dakota 
Bancroft—Farmers State Bank 
Chamberlain—Chamberlain State Bank 
Elk Point—First National Bank 
Frankfort—James River Bank 
Freeman—Merchants State Bank 
Junius—State Bank of Junius 
Kidder—Kidder State Bank (Plans to 
reopen ) 
Kimball—Kimball State Bank 
Madison—Dakota State Bank 
Madison—Security State Bank 
Mobridge—Citizens State Bank 
Mound City—Mound City State Bank 
(Hopes to reopen March 1, 1931) 
Pierre—American Exchange Bank 
Ramona—Ramona State Bank 
Redfield—American National Bank 
| Stratford—Farmers State Bank 
| Winfred—Bank of Winfred 
Tennessee 
Algood—Bank of Algood 
Arlington—Arlington Bank & Trust Co. 
Chapel Hill—Bank of Chapel Hill 
Erin—Houston County Bank & Trust Co. 
Sweetwater—First National Bank 
|  Troy—Bank of Troy, Tennessee 








Texas 
Coolidge—First State Bank 
Hemphill—First National Bank 
Milford—Citizens Bank 
Moore—Moore National Bank 
Slidell—First State Bank 
Westminster—First State Benk 
| Utah 
Salt Lake City—Columbia Trust Co. 
Salt Lake City—Sugar Banking Co. 
St. George—Dixie Stockgrowers Bank 
Virginia 
Altavista—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
Clarksville—Planters Bank 
Columbia—The State Bank 
Crozet—Bank of Crozet 
Montvale—Bedford County Bank 
South Hill—Bank of South Hill 
West Virginia 
Fairmont—Union National Bank 
Hillsboro—Bank of Hillsboro 


Wisconsin 
Elroy—State Bank of Elroy 





“He Tells His Dollars 
Where To Go” 


There are two parts to this story that 
will interest every banker. The story con- 
cerns Ernest Glenn of the Plaza Bank of 
Commerce in Kansas City. 

The bank was held up by bandits. The 
holdup was frustrated by the throwing of 
a gas bomb by Mr. Glenn. In appreciation 
of this, nine insurance companies made up 
a fund of $500 which was presented to Mr. 
Glenn. 

The second part of this story concerns 
what Ernest Glenn did with the $500. He 
invested it. He says that he has learned 
the value of money through his experience 
in making his own living since he was 15 
years old. His policy is to tell his dollars 
where to go instead of asking where they 
went. 








WHEN YOU'RE ON THE 
MEMORIAL COMMITTEE 


When beloved personages 
pass, the memorial their as- 
sociates appreciate most, is a 
bronze tablet, placed in a con- 
spicuous position where their 
work has been accomplished. 


Such a memorial is an inspi- 
ration to those who carry on 
the work. 


Write us for illustrations of fine 
tablets we have produced. 


THE ART IN BRONZE CO. 


INCORPORATED 
1622 East 41st Street + Cleveland, Ohio 


We manufacture a most complete group of 
all Bronze signs—"‘Next Window, Please." 
Sample shipped on approval, $4.00 each. 


wrwvwvwvwvowvwvovwvowvwvovwvoyv 


N the business of 
manufacturing en- 
velopes, too, there 
are standards of 
safety, integrity, 
reliability and fair 
dealing. 





ECO 


ENVELOPE CO. 
4500 CORTLAND ST. 
CHICAGO, - ILLINOIS 
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State & Town 
Alabama 
Birmingham 
Linden 
Montgomery 
Wetumpka 


Arizona 
Flagstaff 


Arkansas 
Carlisle 


Eudora 
Fordyce 


Hampton 
Junction City 


Rison 
Colorado 
Olathe 


Florida 
Chipley 


Georgia 
Augusta 


Jonesboro 
Perry 


Illinois 
Berwyn 


Chicago 


Havana 
Lombard 


Indiana 
Elwood 


Greensburg 


Indianapolis 
Towa 

Centerville 

Des Moines 


Dyersville 
Fort Dodge 


Onawa 
Waterloo 


Kansas — 
Emporia 


Nickerson 


Louisiana 
Eunice 


Michigan 
Royal Oak 


Minnesota 
Chisholm 


Fergus Falls 


Rochester 

Welcome 
Mississippi 

Columbus 


Picayune 


Montana 
Malta 


Nebraska 
Hastings 
Staplehurst 

New Jersey 
Newark 


New Mexico 
Las Vegas 


New York 
Plattsburg 
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ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


6 Consolidations; 6 Purchases; 3 Title Changes; 27 Mergers; 1 Absorption; 
4 Reorganizations; 13 Successions; 9 Taken Over; 1 Conversion 


28E NAME FORMER NAME y CHANGED 


Ensley National Bank Bank of Alabama and Ensley Merger 
National Bank 

Marengo County Bank with Merger 
First National Bank 

W. B. Folmar & Sons, Bkrs., Succeeds 
Troy, Ala. 

Bank of Wetumpka with 
First National Bank 


First National Bank 
Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 


First National Bank Merger 


Arizona Central Bank First National Bank with 


4 Merger 
Arizona Central Bank 


Citizens Bank Arkansas State Bank Reorganization 
The Eudora Bank Eudora Rank & Trust Co. Succeeds 
Fordyce Bank & Trust Co. Bank of Fordyce Succeeds 
Peoples Home Bank Hampton State Bank Reorganization 


The Merchants & Farmers Merchants & Farmers Bank 
Bank 
Bank of Rison 


Reorganization 
Farmers & Merchants Bank Taken over 
First National Bank Olathe State Bank with First Merger 
National Bank 


Bank of Chipley Chipley State Bank and First 


Merger 
National Bank 


Georgia Railroad Bank & Georgia Railroad Bank Succeeds 
Trust Co. 
Bank of Jonesboro Bank of Clayton County Purchased 


Perry Loan & Savings Bank Houston Banking Co. with Merger 
Perry Loan & Savings Bk. 


First American National Bk. American State Bank, First Merger 
& Trust Co. National Bank, Oakwyn 
State Bank, and Ridgeland 


State Bank 


Banco di Napoli Trust Co. Banco di Napoli (Agency) Succeeds 

Mason County Bank Havana County Bank Purchased 

South Lombard Trust & Westmore Trust & Savings Succeeds 
Savings Bank Bank 

Citizens Bank & Trust Co. Citizens State Bank and Merger 


Elwood Trust Co. 
Citizens Third National Bank Citizens National Bank and Merger 
& Trust Co. Third National Bank & 


Trust Co. 
Indiana National Bank Continental National Bank Purchased 
Wooden State Savings Bank Wooden Savings Bank Title 
Iowa-Des Moines National lowa Trust & Savings Bank Merger 
Bank & Trust Co. with JIowa-Des Moines 
- National Bank & Tr. Co. 
Dyersville National Bank First National Bank Reorganization 


First State Bank & Trust Co. First National Bank andFirst Purchased 
Trust & Savings Bank 

First Trust & Savings Bank Merger 
with Onawa State Bank 

First National Bank with Consolidation 
Commercial National Bank 


Onawa State Bank 


Commercial National Bank 


Citizens National Bank State Bank of Allen, Allen, Merger 
Kan., with Citizens Nat'l 
Bank 

Nickerson State Bank with Merger 
The State Bank 


The State Bank 


Southern Banking Co. Eunice Bank & Trust Co., Merger 


with Southern Banking Co. 

State Savings Bank First State Bank and Royal Merger 

Oak State Trust & Savings 

Bank 
First National Bank Chisholm State Bank with Consolidation 
- First National Bank 
Fergus Falls National Bank Fergus Falls National Bank Title 

& Trust Co. 
First National Bank 


First State Bank & Trust Co. Absorbed 
Welcome State Bank 


Welcome National Bank Taken over 


First-Columbus National Bk. Columbus National Bank and Merger 
First National Bank 

Pearl River County Bank Merger 
with Bank of Picayune 


Bank of Picayune 


First State Bank Malta National Bank with Consolidation 


First State Bank 


Hastings National Bank 


State Bank of Hastings 
Bank of Staplehurst 


Farmers State Bank 


Colonial Trust Co., with Merger 
Lincoln National Bank 


Conversion 
Taken over 


Lincoln National Bank 


Las Vegas Savings Bank Meadow City Bank with Las Merger 


Vegas Savings Bank 


Plattsburg National Bank & First 


National Bank with Consolidation 
Trust Co. 


Plattsburg National Bank 
& Trust Co. 


CAPITAL 


$200,000 


70,000 


SuRPLUS & 
PRorFIts 


PRESIDENT 


$ 53,900 D. P. Knapp 


76,110 Leo. M. Meeker 


2,500 M. B. Moore 


Surplus 


25,000H. F. 
5,000 L. L 


Surplus 


20,120C. R. 
15,960 P. E. 


46,3708. A 
754,470C. H 
35,890 A. C. 
31,160 R. L. 


50,000 F. C: 


Surplus 


Scott 
. Trussell 


r 


Dunn 
Murphy 


. Townsend, Jr. 

. Alford 

. Phinizy 
Blalock 


Cater 


Topinka 


100,000 Eduardo Maglione 


Surplus 


S. B. Harting 


30,000 M. L. Miers 


Surplus 


25,000 
200,000 


50,000 
400,000 


200,000 


15,000 


100,000 
100,000 


200,000 
20,000 


150,000 


100,000 
10,000 
600,000 
50,000 


500,000 


.|A. C. Sechmuecker 


50,000 F. L. Loomis 
60,000'|H.G. Huntington 
276,240 E. W. Miller 


262,390 M. A. Limbocker 


15,250 D. E. Richhart 


303,680G. A. Lehman 


101,500G. L. Train 
139,770)/ S-Ulland 


178,780C. A. Chapman 
10,000G. H. Mussman 


110,000J. W. Slaughter 


63,790 H. G. Pratt 
40,980 W. C. Jacobs 


450,000 F. W. Fort 


45,620 W. G. Haydon 


833,120 1. H. Chahoon 


(Continued on next page) 
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CASHIER 


J. A. Holcomb 


E. A. Haight 


A. H. Hunt 


E. T. Cashion 
H. H. Cooper 


N. N. Wood 
Leo. Murphy 


M. J. Darrow 
C. V. Royster 


A. B. Kitchen 
J. B. Pulliam 
C. E. Andrew 


C. E. Zitnik 
Egidio d'Eustachio 


J. Higbee, Treas. 


Locke Bracken 


C. J. Adams 
J. F. Rich 


W. E. Julius 
H. W. Wente 


W. R. Coulson 


T. J. Tucker 


J. Osbolt 
H. G. Dahl 


L. J. Fiegel 
W. C. Bicknase 


G. P. Waller 


I. C. Riley | 
J. L. Jorgenson F 
F. R. Dunn 

A. H. Gerdeman 


F. H. Justin 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Strate & TOWN PRESENT NAME ForMER NAME ee 


How CuHanGep = CapimraL Paossve PRESIDENT - CASHIER 
North Carolina 
Burlington United Bank & Trust Co. Greensboro Bank & Trust Co. Succeeds 
(Formerly Bank of Com- 
merce) 
Chadbourn Waccamaw Bank & Trust Co. Bank of Chadbourn Succeeds C. L. Tate 
(Branch of Whiteville) s ° 
Greensboro United Bank & Trust Co. Greensboro Bank & Tr. Co. Succeeds $1,000, 000 >. B. B. Vinson R. S. Travis, Jr. 
Reidsville United Bank & Trust Co. Citizens Bank Succeeds H. A. Forney 
(Reidsville Office of Greens- 
boro) 
Sanford United Bank & Trust Co. Greensboro Bank & Trust Co. Succeeds E. F. Andrews 
North Dakota 
Rugby Citizens State Bank CCP TT ET ere Pe eee eee En Serer peter mre 
D., with Citizens State Bk. 
Ohio 
Cincinnati Central Trust Co. Brighton Bank & Trust Co. Taken over 
Cincinnati Central Trust Co. Pearl-Market Bank & Tr. Co. Taken over 
Cincinnati Fifth Third Union Trust Co. Oakley Bank with FifthThird Merger 
Union Trust Co. 
Napoleon Napoleon State Bank Pa See Se Oe Fa eck eauuslinaead adeplenadeuleneuncdden tie das lean ee eee 
Napoleon State Bank 
Oklahoma . 
Hartshorne Bank of Hartshorne Hartshorne National Bank Succeeds 25,000 $7,000 M. L. Harris O. O. Dollons 
Oregon 
Wasco Bank of Commerce — of Wasco with Bank of Consolidation 55,000 19,100 E. D. McKee F. R. Fortner 
Sommerce 
South Dakota 
Gary First National Bank National Bank of Gary Purchased seal taee dco 6:6 3 Sete dete aac ik lle a 
Geddes Security State Bank Farmers & Merchants Bank, Taken over 25,000 4,010 W. Z. Sharp H. F. Warner 
Lake Andes, 8S. D. 
Tennessee 
Bristol First National Bank City Bank Taken over 250,000 258,320 J. W. Lynn W. F. Smith 
Morristown Hamblen National Bank City National Bank Title ‘ xevaes 
Prospect Sta. Citizens Bank RUGUEGs Ce eG TRUER bo kbs cesenladacniddccleccad couvecwsdemsleWanesaneeekunaen 
(Prospect Br. of Pulaski) 
Watertown Lepanoa Beak & Trust Co.,) American Bank & Trast Co.,;\Mermer inc ccc ccc ccc cclecceccccccccccdcaloccecntccceeseeee 
' Watertown Branch Watertown Branch, with 
Lebanon Bank & Trust Co. 
Watertown Branch 
Texas 
Anson First National Bank Anson State Bank Taken over , — ; —- an damile gukvandecsses 
Gainesville First National Bank First National Bank and Merger 200,000 100,3008. M. King R. P. King 
Lindsay National Bank 
New Boston First National Bank New Boston National Bank Merger 30,000 35,220 James Hubbard J. P. Looney 
shi with First National Bank 
nomad Plana First National Bank Farmers National Bank and Merger 50,000 12,500 R. A. Davis D. S. Coleman 
Plana National Bank : 
| eames Sagerton State Bank Continental State Bank Succeeds 12,500 1,250G. R. Couch P. L. Summers 
irginia 
Portsmouth American National Bank Bank of Tidewater, Inc. Purchased 500,000 161,670 H. A. V. Parker F. D. Lawrence 
Wytheville First National Farmers Bk. First National Bank and Merger 200,000 111,050'C. W. Cleaves J. M. Graham 
Farmers Bank of South- 


west Virginia 


BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 


23 State Banks; 2 National Banks; 14 Reopened Banks 


. Su " 
State & Town SURPLUS & 


NaME oF BANK CAPITAL Pnorere PRESIDENT CaSHIER 
Arkansas 
Casa Farmers Bank (Reopened) $10,000 $ 6, J. R. L. Fowler D. A. Tucker 
Morrilton Peoples Bank & Trust Co. (Reopened) 60,000 27,000 J. S. Moose Benton Garrett 
Perry Perry State Bank (Reopened) 25,000 1,240 J. E. Rose Mrs. Flora Rose 
aon Bank of Salem (Reopened) 20,000 5,820 Rex Castleberry H. J. Humphries 
ori 
Madison Merchants & Farmers Bank 25,000 10,C00 J. D. Scruggs W. P. Jacobs 
(To open February 2, 1931) 
Kansas 
Ulysses Grant County State Bank (Reopened) 25,000 12,500 Linn Frazier G. W. Daugherty 
Wichita Morris Plan Co. of Kansas 20,000 5,390 L. E. Edmonds C. A. Bell, Sec.-Treas. 
Kentucky 
Fulton Farmers Bank (Reopened) 50,000 15,000 A. Huddleston A. M. Nugent 
Mississippi 
Greenwood Security Bank & Trust Co. (Reopened) 50,000 1,020 R. V. Pollard C. W. Stockett 
uri 
Doniphan Bank of Doniphan 25,000 5,000 H. E. Thaxton J. M. Wright 
Green City Bank of Green City (Reopened) yee D. C. Myers F. S. Myers 
Rich Hill Security Bank of Rich Hill 25,000 ge R. A. Padgett S. D. Lindsey 
Surplus 
e mn; Louis Lafayette National Bank & Trust Co. 50,000 25,000 John P. Meyer T. W. Felsch 
mtana 
s. sburg Montana State Bank 25,000 7,500 R. W. Place T. N. Brogon 
ebras. 
Alexandria State Bank of Alexandria (Reopened) 25,000 5,080 Geo. Steel J. J. Rothmeier 
Creighton Bank of Creighton (Reopened) 25,000 10,020 W. L. Turner J. O. Peck 
j Norfolk State Bank of Norfolk 100,000 aa = =—=—ssttésdi RTE ccTLD 
i Surplus 
f Plymouth Farmers State Bank (Reopened) 20,000 4,700 Luther Bonham R. O. Bates 
j North Carolina 
} Roxboro Durham Tndustsial Bank (Bramch of Durham) (foc icvccclecccccccccleccccccccccscscsccecscces L. F. Heffner 
n South Dakota . 
Madison Northwestern National Bank 50,000 12,500 W. Z. Sharp G. W. Schumacher 
exas 
Westhoff Home State Bank 17,500 5,000 Theo. Rogge I. M. Brewer 
ashington 
an Seattle Peoples North Seattle Bank 50,000 — Albert Brygger A. J. Peters 
Surplus 
Wisconsin é 
Gillett Citizens State Bank (Reopened) 35,000 12,250 Mahlon Prokopovitz C. H. Ebenreiter 
Plymouth Plymouth Exchange Bank (Reopened) rrr E. A. Bruns O. A. Scheibe 
Tomah Farmers & Merchants Bank (Reopened) 40,000 10,000 Oscar King L. E. Sanderson 
page) 
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“Crying Towel” For Depressed 
Bank Customers 


Dr. D. N. Bulson, president of the 
Nassau National Bank of Rockville 
Centre, L. I. has had his right shoul- 
der so over-developed by weepers be- 
moaning the present economic situa- 
tion that he felt stringent measures 
were imperative. 
So he has adopt- 


ed a ‘“‘erying 
towel’’. 
These towels 


are being distrib- 
uted at the bank. 
Each bears the 
following in- 
scription : 

“The next 
time any sad- 
faced bozo comes 
into your office 
‘to tell a long 
tale about 
‘everything’s 
gone to the 
dogs,’ don’t let 
him use your 
shoulder for 
wee ping pur- 
poses—hand him this towel and let 
him go off in a corner and use it. 
Compliments of Dr. D. N. Bulson.’’ 


how! 


A Logical Alibi 


It is reported that a bookkeeper 
was recently ‘‘called’’ for posting a 
debit on the eredit side. 

The explanation was ‘‘ Well, you 
see, sir, I am left handed.’’ 


a 

First Broker: What’s companion- 
ate marriage ? 

Second Broker: Interim security, 
no par, cumulative, free from stock 
liability, callable at any time. 

“The Exchange Spark” Exchange Bank, Tulsa, 


Okla. 
—— 


A. I. B. Instructor (meeting class 
for the first time): ‘‘And on this 
paper I want your names, not your 
signatures. ’”’ 

— 

The trouble with easy jobs is that 
they don’t last long. Easy come, 
easy go. 


“The Saturday Night Saver’ Lafayette South 
Side Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis. 
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“Overs and Shorts” 


THE TRUST OFFICER 


By JULIAN M. CASE 
(With Apologies To Walt Mason) 


Trust Officers conserve the pence of 
those who lived and strived; they han- 
dle the affairs of gents who recently 
have died. They talk to widows by the 
hour dispensing good advice, at way- 
ward heirs they’ll sit and glower until 
they’re meek as mice. They draw up 
wills and documents, they’ll handle 
your affairs, they’ll even go collect 
your rents or see to the repairs. The 
trust department never lacks for useful 
services, they’ll help you to sidestep a 
tax—disown your relatives. Or if you’d 
like to leave your pile to orphaned dog 
or cat, they’ll guarantee with cheerful 
smile to keep it ever fat. With trust 
departments life is now a gentle bed of 
ease, they’]] do what’ere you say—and 
’Long as they get their fees. 





Brown Must Be Scotch 


Assistant Treasurer Brown of The 
Cleveland Trust Co. states that he 
recently called Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent Kingsbury on the phone and 
was answered by Kingsbury’s secre- 
tury who said: 

‘* Will you wait a moment until he 
is free?’’ 

Brown takes 
eredit for the 
following Seoteh 
reply. 

**T’ll wait for 
anything that’s 
free.”’ 





Big Business 


Fred Wilson 
of the Continen- 
tal Illinois Bank 
& Trust Co. of 
Chicago tells the 
following story. 

A young boy 
hurried up to 
the paying tell- 
er’s window the 
other day and 
asked : 

‘*Say, mister, I’ve got to pay a 
debt. Will you give me 
change ?”’ 


some 


‘*Sure!’’ exclaimed the surprised 
teller. ‘‘What have you?’’ 

The young man slipped a nickel 
across the counter. 





It Depends On How It Is Read 


An energetic young banker recent- 
ly arranged a banquet of the em- 
ployees. Thinking that some publi- 
city to the general public might be 
secured on the basis of this, he placed 
a sign in the window, a part of which 
read: ‘‘ Employees’ Banquet.’’ 

It happened that quite a large part 
of the depositors in this bank were 
foreign workmen, and the sign was 
read the wrong way. Apparently the 
depositors got this idea, ‘‘ Employees 
Bank Quit’’. 

The result was that in just a few 
days over $3,000,000 was with- 
drawn. 
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Teentaal 


, a one good way 
to find out if you should have 
a copy of “Bank Loan Manage- 
“| ment.” See a copy, then decide 
‘ for yourself. You incur no 
obligations, no expense. If the 
4 book isn’t worth more to you 
than it costs, return it. The 
coupon below ...a postage 


stamp ... you are the judge. 


Isn’t it worth a try?........ 






RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


ye ely or a pee fe erento wer —_s ning Eigelberner. If I 
ond pay . If not, Pll return it and cancel y 
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like it, Pll keep it 
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Bankers, who always look with ap- 
proval upon sound methods which 
reduce costs of doing business and 
increase profits, will be interested in 
reading the following excerpts from 
letters from farmers telling of their 
success with the John Deere Gen- 
eral Purpose Tractor. Hundreds of 
similar letters are on file. 


“T believe that I have produced my corn 
crop from 230 acres for 40% less than I 
could have with horses,” says Ray New- 
comer, York, Nebraska. “I expect to farm 
670 acres next year and will do nearly all 
the work with my John Deere GP 
Tractor.” 

& 

Says George B. Bailey, Lowell, Indiana: 
“We have two John Deere tractors on our 
farm, and three men; and they are hand- 
ling this farm of 480 acres much more 
easily than five men and 20 horses did 
formerly.” 


Profit news 


straight from 
the farm 


“The John Deere General Purpose 
Tractor has helped me and my son, 19 
years old, to put in 170 acres of corn 
and 110 acres of small grain, with no 
other help,’’ says S. W. Montooth, 
Toulon, Illinois. “I wish I had bought 
the tractor two years ago; I would have 
been about $4,000 ahead, on account of 

what it saves.” 


“The John Deere General Purpose 
Tractor saves the wages you would have 
to pay one man for a whole year, besides 
the extra money of several men in har- 
vest and corn picking.”—John Bleasdell, 
Archer, Iowa. 

* 


Joseph Lind, Centerville, South Dakota, 
says—“I planted 300 acres of corn; and 
one man with the John Deere General 
Purpose Tractor cultivated this three 
times, which made over 900 acres he culti- 
vated this season.” 


Funk Bros. Seed Co., Bloomington, 
Illinois, increased the acres of cotn grown 
per man and reduced the number of 
horses, making a considerable saving in 
feed and labor requirements. “Perhaps 
best of all,” says Mr. L. F. Funk, “we have 
been enabled to plant and cultivate on the 
days when this work really should be done.” 


One man, with the John Deere General Purpose Tractor and three-row planting equipment, 
plants from 30 to 40 acres in a day; with three-row cultivating equipment, he cultivates 
from 25 to 40 acres; with seven-foot mower he cuts from 25 to 35 acres a day; and in 
all other farm work he speeds up the operations, reducing costs and increasing profits. 


JOHN DEERE TRACTORS 
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